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LATIN AS A BASIS FOR THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


Six years ago a study’ was made of the amount of Latin required 
for admission, and for graduation with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, in seventy-six American colleges and universities. The statistics 
resulting from this inquiry strikingly illustrate the loss of prestige 
that Latin has suffered and continues to suffer in increasing degree in 
our educational institutions. Thirty-eight of the seventy-six univer- 
sities and colleges in question required no Latin for the A.B. degree, 
either before or after admission to college; nine demanded some 
Latin for admission, but none during the four-year college course ; 
while two required no Latin before admission, but a small amount of 
either Latin or Greek in college, as a prerequisite to the granting of 
the A.B. degree. Only twenty-seven of these seventy-six institutions, 
then, required some Latin for admission and some in college. This 
investigation, it must be remembered, was concerned only with the 
requirements leading to graduation with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts; a study taking into account the courses for a prospective 
Bachelor of Science or of Philosophy would have resulted, of course, 
in figures far less favorable to Latin. Such was the status of Latin 
in our colleges and universities, in 1917. 

In the six years since that time, Latin noticeably has continued 
to lose ground, both in our high schools and in our colleges. This 
state of affairs has been received with vociferous applause by a great 
number of educators, among them, strange to say, many teachers of 
the modern Romance languages. It is the latter whose attention and 
sympathy I would particularly enlist, for it is they who, next to the 
Latinists themselves, should be most interested in saving the study 
of Latin from the oblivion that threatens to engulf it. 

But is Latin worth saving? A general discussion of this question 


1 As reported by C. W. Eliot, Latin and the A.B. Degree, Publications of 
the General Education Board, Occasional Papers, No. 5. 
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is beyond the scope of an article dealing simply with the value of 
Latin to students of Spanish. Yet Latin is important to such students 
not only for reasons that relate specifically to their work in Spanish, 
but, also, from a more comprehensive point of view, without regard 
to their interest in any other foreign language. For one can hardly 
speak of the value of Latin to any individual or class of individuals 
without at least mentioning these more general arguments in its 
defense: that the study of Latin grammar affords splendid mental 
discipline, and leads to habits of concentration, logical thinking, and 
mental self-reliance ; that Latin was the language of a people from 
whose civilization our own has borrowed extensively, and is therefore 
valuable as the most desirable medium for a fuller understanding 
of the history and institutions of that people; that a great literature 
is written in this language and is not satisfactorily reproduced in 
existing translations ; and finally, that Latin is of immense benefit to 
the English-speaking student because of the relationship between the 
two languages. These are familiar arguments, and the objections that 
will be raised to meet them are equally time-honored. The discussion 
of their validity may be postponed for the most part, however, until 
we undertake to examine these same contentions, but with special 
reference to the study of Spanish. The last-mentioned point only 
must be considered separately. 

In just what respects and to what degree does Latin aid in the 
mastery of English? Aside from the mental discipline students of 
Latin are said to receive, and the fact that a knowledge of Latin 
grammar is an excellent foundation for the study of any grammar, 
the chief claim made for Latin as an “Aid to English” is that it 
increases the pupil’s vocabulary. This assertion has called forth a 
great deal of argument and exaggeration, and many hasty judgments, 
on the part of both the defenders and the opponents of Latin. Less 
ill-feeling and more cool-headed, practical tests seem the only pos- 
sible solution to the question, “Does the study of Latin really enlarge 
the student’s English vocabulary?” Such tests, of course, are not 
easy to conduct because, in comparing the English vocabulary of 
pupils who have studied Latin with that of boys and girls who do 
not know Latin, we must constantly make allowances for differences 
in initial ability and home environment, and for other influences 
which have no connection with the study of Latin. However, a care- 
ful and, as far as possible, a fair investigation of this kind is de- 
scribed by Mr. Carr in an article written for School and So- 
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ciety... Two vocabulary tests were given—one at the beginning, 
and the other at the end of the school year—to the freshmen students 
of seven different high schools, in three different states. The pupils 
examined were in each case divided into two groups, those who 
were taking first-year Latin and those who were not enrolled in any 
Latin class, and a comparative study was made of the improvement 
shown both by these groups as a whole and by individual students. A 
record was kept of the grades made in the initial test, and at the 
end of the year each Latin student was paired off, when possible, 
with a no-Latin student who had received the same grade in the first 
test, in order that the element of “initial ability” might be eliminated 
from consideration. Further precautions were taken, in that half of 
the words used for the tests were of Latin and half of non-Latin 
origin ; in this way, if any Latin pupil showed no more of an advance 
with respect to the Latin words than with regard to the others, it 
would be thought that his progress could not be credited to his Latin 
training. Three tables were drawn up as a result of this investiga- 
tion, showing respectively the comparative progress of the Latin and 
no-Latin groups in each school; that of the same groups in the separ- 
ate halves of the test—with regard, that is, to both Latin and non- 
Latin words; and finally, that of the individuals who had been 
paired on the basis of initial ability. The figures in these tables 
show a much greater gain for the Latin than for the no-Latin stu- 
dents, both as groups and as individuals, and especially with respect 
to words of Latin origin. Not only the training, then, but also the 
subject-matter involved in their study of Latin, seems to have been 
of very real benefit to the English vocabulary of these particular 
Latin students. Inthe same article, mention is made of Mr. Perkins’s 
experiments in the Dorchester High School, in which the Latin’ and 
no-Latin groups compared were made up of pupils as nearly as 
possible equal in their grades in other school subjects—pupils, that 
is, of the same initial ability. “In these tests,” says Mr. Carr, “the 
Latin-trained pupils proved distinctly superior in their ability to 
define, spell, and use correctly a selected list of English words.” A 
great many tests like the two mentioned must be given, of course, 
before any real advance is made towards conclusively proving what 
I personally see littie reason to doubt, namely, the contention that the 


1 W. L. Carr, First-year Latin and Growth in English Vocabulary, School 
and Society, Vol. XIV, 192-198 (September, 1921). 
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study of Latin appreciably benefits the pupil’s English vocabulary. 
At any rate, the investigations to which I have referred, being 
planned carefully and without prejudice, were important steps in 
the right direction. 

We may turn now to a consideration of the special value that 
Latin has for the student of Spanish. First of all, the training 
involved in studying Latin grammar is of immense assistance in the 
study and teaching of other languages. Many protest that the pupil 
receives no training from his Latin course which he could not derive 
to an equal degree from learning some language more useful in other 
respects, provided that language were equally well taught; and that 
the better habits of mind possessed by students of Latin are due to 
the fact that Latin teachers have been, at least until recently, natur- 
ally keener and in addition better trained, than the average foreign 
language teacher. Such an assertion can be verified only by actual 
tests, and those tests cannot be made until our modern language 
teachers are proven to be as competent and enthusiastic as our 
teachers of Latin. Meanwhile, we may accept as noteworthy, but 
not conclusive, the argument that most teachers of languages find 
those students who have had some Latin to be more logical, keener, 
and more willing to work than are those who have had no Latin 
at all. Besides, from a purely theoretical point of view, it may be 
reasoned that the more difficult and logical a language is, the more 
conducive its study will be to the formation of habits of concentra- 
tion and alertness, and to increased powers of analysis and con- 
structive thought. Perhaps it will be agreed by students of language 
that Latin outranks the modern foreign languages taught in our 
schools, so far as difficulty and logical quality are concerned. But 
without regard to the fact that Latin provides a more thorough men- 
tal drill, we should remember that it is a better basis for linguistic 
studies than is any modern language, because Latin grammar is the 
basis of and the key to the grammar of those languages which most 
engage our interest. Through the study of Latin the pupil becomes 
acquainted with fundamental grammatical conceptions, and learns 
to think of language in definite, scientific terms. 

This conception of Latin as the foundation of other languages, 
suggests the second respect in which the study of Latin is of par- 
ticular value to the student of Spanish. It not only helps him to 
form habits of thought that aid in the acquisition of any language, 
and acquaints him with the science of grammar in general, but 
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also enables him to approach the study of Spanish with some sense 
of familiarity, some knowledge of a language similar in vocabulary, 
syntax, and pronunciation—of the language that is the parent of 
Spanish itself. 

Little argument is needed to show that the Spanish student who 
has some knowledge of Latin is at an advantage, so far as vocabu- 
lary is concerned. The basis of the Spanish lexicon is Latin—not 
classical Latin, to be sure, but Vulgar Latin; not the vocabulary 
employed by Caesar in his Commentaries or Cicero in his Orations, 
but that used every day on the streets, in the shop, and at home, so 
long as Latin was a living language. Yet the vocabulary of Vulgar 
Latin differs from that of literary Latin to such a slight extent that 
the boy or girl who has labored through even a year’s study of the 
former is rewarded by a gratifying sense of familiarity with the 
vocabulary of Spanish, when he takes up the study of this modern 
form of Vulgar Latin. Morever, Spanish, was always more or less 
subject to the direct influence of literary Latin—in grammar to some 
extent, but more especially in vocabulary—an influence which was 
particulary strong during the Renaissance, and which has been fos- 
tered by the church and the study of law. So-called “learned words” 
which obviously have not been subjected to established phonological 
laws (e. g., Spanish art articulo < Latin ARTICULU (M), circulo < 
CIRCULU (M), espiritu < spiriru (M), and “semi-learned words” 
which have in their development obeyed some laws and disregarded 
others (e.g., Spanish tilde < Latin TITULU (M), muslo < MuUS- 
cuULU (M), abound in the Spanish language and indicate its direct 
indebtedness to Classical Latin. The other elements that go to 
make up Spanish are inconsiderable when compared to the body of 
the language, which is Vulgar Latin. Traces of the Iberian languages 
are few and doubtful ; what Greek words we find came, many of them, 
through the medium of Latin, and show the influence of Latin pro- 
nunciation ; there are a hundred or so Germanic words, the majority 
of which, it is interesting to note, were probably introduced by the 
Vulgar Latin of Roman soldiers who had learned them in various 
campaigns; Arabic words form an important part of Spanish, but 
an extremely small one as contrasted with the Latin elements; and 
of the later influences felt by Spanish, the more important—aside 
from Indian words relating chiefly to the customs and products of 
the New World—consist of contact with other Romance languages, 
such as French, Italian and Gallician-Portuguese; from indirect 
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contact, then, with the basis of all Romance languages, Vulgar Latin. 
Not only has Spanish derived the body of its vocabulary from 
Latin, but its morphology, too, is based upon Latin morphology ; 
though we must remember that many modifications, tending usually 
to simplification, have taken place. In some respects, these changes 
have been so great that the young pupil may not be able to profit by 
the relation of the Spanish to the Latin. Perhaps it would only add 
to his confusion to be told, for example, that Spanish nouns are gen- 
erally taken from the accusative form of their Latin models, and 
that this accounts for the Spanish signs of the plural “s” after unac- 
cented vowels and “es” after consonants (e.g., Spanish rosas < 
Latin rosas, mesas << méns As, ciudades < civit atés, leones 
< leonés). On the other hand, familiarity with Latin nouns in their 
accusative plural forms should save many students of Spanish from 
their tendency to form all plurals as in English, and to perpetrate 
such atrocities as “leéns” for “leones,” a blunder which is all to 
easily explained when made by a pupil whose only model is the 
English “lions.” In many cases, however, the relation between 
Latin and Spanish morphology is more obvious, and of indisputable 
aid to the student who is acquainted with both languages. The use 
of the vowel “a” as a characteristic feminine termination, is a case in 
point. Students who take up Spanish without any previous training 
in Latin frequently find difficulty in remembering that “a good girl” 
is “una muchacha buena,” while “a good boy” is “un muchacho 
bueno”; but pupils who have mastered sufficient Latin to read that, 
“Bona régina parvae puellae longam fabulam narrat” (and such a 
sentence will be found somewhere in the first fifty pages of any 
Beginning Book in Latin) accept and imitate the use of “a” as a 
sign of the feminine gender, almost without conscious effort. Taking 
yet another example, we find that Spanish verbs copy quite faithfully 
many of the verbal terminations of the Latin. The three conjugations 
of Spanish verbs—with infinitives ending in -ar, -er, and -ir—corre- 
spond respectively to the first, second, and fourth conjugations in 
Latin. The following paradigms show how faithfully the Spanish 


verb endings in the three regular conjugations represent those of 
the Latin: 
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First Conjugation Second Conjugation Third Conjugation 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 
Latin Spanish Latin Spanish Latin Spanish 
amo amo timed temo dormiso duermo 
-—as amas temes -~is duermes 
—at ama -et teme -it duerme 
—amus amamos —é€mus  tememos -imus dormimos 
—Aatis amdis €@tis teméis -itis dormis 
-ant amant -ent temen (-iunt) dwuermen 
PRESENT SUBJ UNCTIVE 
amem ame timeam tema dormiam duerma 
ames temas duermas 
-et ame —eat tema -iat duerma 
-—€mus amemos —eamus temamos -iamus durmamos 
~€tis améis —eatis temdis -iatis durmdis 
-ent amen -eant teman -lant duerman 
IMPERATIVE 
ama ama timé teme dormi duerme 
amad temed -ite dormid 
IMPERFECT 
amabam amaba timébam _ temia dormibam dormia 
—abas amabas é@bas temias -ibas dormias 
-abat amaba temia -ibat dormia 
~Aabamus amdbamos temiamos -ibamus dormiamos 
amabais ~€batis temiais -ibatis dormiais 
—A bant amaban -€bant  temian -ibant dormian 


Similar outlines could be given, showing that the first and fourth 
conjugations in Latin are further reproduced in Spanish, as follows: 
the Spanish preterit corresponds to the Latin forms; the Spanish 
“ra” subjunctive (often used as a pluperfect indicative) is a 
development from the Latin pluperfect indicative ; the “-se” subjunc- 
tive comes from the Latin pluperfect subjunctive ; the future subjunc- 
tive of Spanish is developed from the corresponding Latin forms, 
and Spanish past participles derive their endings from those of the 
Latin past participles of the first and fourth conjugations. Of 
course, we have not yet exhausted the subject of the relation of 
Spanish verbal terminations to the Latin forms, but we have noted the 
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more striking similarities, and these will suffice to indicate how 
much Spanish has borrowed from the Latin conjugations. 

The use of Latin prefixes and suffixes is another very noticeable 
feature of Spanish morphology. Examples are so numerous and so 
obvious that only a few need be mentioned. Common Spanish pre- 
fixes are des- ( < Latin dis- ) and contra- (< Latin contra), 
and these are found in many words, such as deshora, deshonra, 
desamor, desigual, contraveneno, contrabando, contrapeso. Modern 
Spanish -illo is Classic Latin -ellu(m), and often, though not 
always, it retains the Latin diminutive sense, as in jardinillo, tantillo, 
chiquillo. Latin -t 4s, with its abstract force, is preserved in many 
Spanish words, such as bondad, verdad, ciudad, autoridad. 

Not only with regard to morphology, but in matters of syntax, 
too, the study of Latin is immensely valuable to students of Spanish. 
In both languages, for example, adjectives agree in gender and 
number with the nouns they modify. The pupil whose linguistic 
field has been limited to English, bearing in mind such expressions 
as “bad boy,” “bad girl,” “bad girls” and finding the combination 
“muchacho malo,” is very apt to say “muchachas malo,” also; while 
the pupil who has had “puellas claras” 
and “magnas insulias” thoroughly drilled into him is far less 
likely to make such a mistake. Students of Latin, too, are much 
quicker than other pupils to learn and apply the rule that, “Pos- 
sessive adjectives agree in gender and number with the thing pos- 
sessed, and not with the possessor,” and are less apt to protest in 
aggrieved tones that “sus libro” must be the correct translation of 
“their book.” 

The uses of the imperfect tense are another stumbling block for 
pupils to whom “cantaba” and “iba” suggest only such compound 
equivalents as “was singing,’ “used to go,’ and so on. But the 
student who is acquainted with the Latin forms “cantabam” and 
“i bam,” and who has learned from his First Book in Latin that, 
“The imperfect denotes that some continuous, repeated or habitual 
action was going on in past time,” can joyfully hail the Spanish 
forms and their uses as old acquaintances. 

Spanish is characterized, too, by an extraordinary freedom in 
the arrangement of the fundamental parts of a sentence, and this 
freedom is doubtless a portion of its Latin heritage. Hanssen’ gives 
a list of sentences which illustrates this point, as follows: 


1F,. Hanssen, Gramdtica Histérica de la Lengua Castellana, Chapter 19, 
Section 600, pages 248-249. 
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Spanish Latin 
Romulo fundé a Roma. Romulus condidit Romam. 
A Roma fundé Rémulo. Romam condidit Romulus. 
Fundé Romulo a Roma. Condidit Romulus Romam. 


Three other arrangements are mentioned as possible to the Latin, but 
not to modern Spanish prose. 

There are many other syntactical peculiarities common to Latin 
and Spanish. The omission of the subject pronoun when not needed 
for emphasis, contrast, or clearness is a characteristic feature of 
both languages and one which is puzzling to many English-speaking 
students. The rule for sequence of tenses in Spanish is borrowed 
from the Latin, although it is found in modified form and is not 
rigorously observed. The rules governing the use of the subjunctive 
in Latin, too, which by no means identical with those of Spanish, 
foreshadow the latter and acquaint the student with many typical 
sentences in which the subjunctive is used in both these languages, 
where in English we have the indicative mood, an infinitive phrase, or 
some other entirely different construction. One more point of sim- 
ilarity is too striking to leave unmentioned: the student who has 
struggled with and subdued the Latin ablative absolute need have 
no fear of its Spanish descendant, the participle used in absolute 
clauses ; of such constructions, that is, as, “Dicho esto, se fué,” and, 
“Explicado el caso, convino en irse.” 

In the matter of pronunciation, also, an acquaintance with Latin 
is of some value to the student of Spanish. This point is not a very 
important one, owing to the many differences between the pronun- 
ciation of Latin as it is taught, and that of Spanish as it is spoken 
today. Yet the value of the Latin symbols for single vowel sounds 
and diphthongs is much more restricted and much closer to that of 
the same symbols in the modern Romance languages, than are the 
many English pronunciations of “a,” “e,” “ou,” and so forth. The 
pupil’s attention may be called, moreover, to the fact that “h” was 
practically valueless in Latin as it is in Spanish pronunciation. 
Finally, we may note-that the Classical Latin accent is preserved in 
Spanish, although there are a few exceptions to this rule. Menéndez 
Pidal states this fact strikingly in the following words :* 


1R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual elemental de gramdatica histérica espaiola, 
Chapter II, Section 5 bis, page 39. 
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“El acento se mantiene inalterable desde el tiempo de Plauto, 
de Horacio, de Prudencio, hasta el de Cervantes y hasta el nuestro, 
informando, como un alma a la palabra, y asegurando su identidad 
substancial, a pesar de los cambios mas profundos que los demas 
elementos de la palabra pueden sufrir.” 

Examples of this preservation of the classic accent are Spanish 
quince < Latin quindécim, marido < maritu (m), pueblo < 
populu(m) conde < comite(m), and condado < comi- 
tatu (m). 

In short, the study of Latin would be very much worth while for 
the student of Spanish, even if Latin had no cultural, disciplinary or 
other value beyond the fact that it is the basis of the vocabulary, 
syntax, and pronunciation of the Spanish language. But the sig- 
nificance of Latin in the study of Spanish is by no means restricted 
to so narrow a field. Most foreign language teachers now agree 
that they should aim to instruct the student not merely as to the 
speech of a certain people, but also with regard to that people’s his- 
tory, institutions, and culture; to deal, that is, not so much with 
French, German, or Spanish, as with France, Germany, or Spain. 
Such an appreciation of the Spanish people and Spanish culture 
presupposes some acquaintance with ancient Rome, for the civiliza- 
tion of Rome underlies and interpenetrates that of Spain. During 
the centuries of Roman domination of the Iberian Peninsula, Spain 
was in many respects thoroughly and permanently Romanized. It is 
impossible to go here into a detailed account of these effects of the 
Roman dominion in Spain, but the more important ones have been 
summarized by Bouchier, as follows :* 

“The western empire had fallen and drawn down Spain in its 
fall. It remains to see what were the effects of its six hundred years’ 
dominion. A fully developed municipal system was left, weakened 
and impoverished by recent misgovernment but capable of revival, 
and in thorough harmony with the national spirit. Latin was spoken 
throughout the peninsula except in the Basque province; the arts 
and architecture had been brought to a high degree of perfection, 
but were now declining ; an admirable legal system was now in exist- 
ence. Lastly, the one hope of any real national unity, the Christian 
religion, had been strongly organized under bishops, who for some 
generations had practically superseded the civil magistrates as true 


1E. S. Bouchier, Spain under the Roman Empire, Chapter III, 51-52. 
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leaders of the people. The value of this legacy is displayed by the 
history of the following years . .. . Roman law, with certain Gothic 
modifications, was maintained, to become a model for mediaeval 
legislators. A feudal aristocracy under a weak elective king found 
itself faced with a vast federation of townships and an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy strongly supported by the mass of the people; and every- 
where the Roman ideals triumphed.” 

One feature of Roman culture as it affected that of Spain calls 
for a more detailed consideration; namely, Latin literature. It is 
hardly necessary to remind ourselves of the fact that Spanish litera- 
ture, especially the great works of the Golden Age in Spain, abounds 
in classical allusions and frequently imitates classical style, subject 
matter, and artistic standards. We are less likely to remember that 
an important part of Spanish literature is not merely marked by the 
influence of Latin authors, but is actually written in Latin. I refer to 
the works of such Spaniards as the Senecas, Lucan, Martial, and 
Quintilian. Doubtless it will be protested that these writings are in 
no respect characteristically Spanish and that they therefore belong 
entirely to the realm of Latin literature. But the fact is, as Bouchier 
again points out,’ that the works in question are marked by common 
qualities indicative of their Spanish origin. To this extent, then, 
they are characteristically Spanish. 

“The most striking feature of Spanish literature in later times,” 
says Bouchier, “is the strong tendency to dramatization. Even if the 
work were not in a dramatic form, the writer would strive to efface 
himself, and introduce frequent speeches or lively anecdotes. He 
would draw a character in a few rapid strokes, and call up a situation 
or a scene in the most vivid manner. Nor are these qualities lacking 
in the writers of Roman Spain.” In Lucan and Prudentius, continues 
the same author : 

“We have specimens of this faculty for reaching the heart of 
things which is most fully displayed in the epigrams of Martial. 
Side by side there appear a love of minuteness in description, with 
the tendency to over-elaborate minor episodes, and an unreal pathos, 
which spoil the general effect of a work; and this is the more 
noticeable when the stibject is of a ghastly or repulsive character.” 

Students of Spanish literature will recognize these tendencies as 


1E. S. Bouchier, Spain under the Roman Empire, Chapter X, page 154. 
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typically Spanish, and will, moreover, appreciate the accuracy of the 
following remarks on Martial’s Epigrams :* 

“Many are deeply pathetic, with that dwelling on the idea of 
death which was characteristic of ancient Spain. .. . Others display 
the satiric vein, the biting humor which marks many Spanish 
writers such as Juan Ruiz, archpriest of Hita, in his satire on the 
proud and poverty-stricken nobles, the corrupt priests, and dishonest 
servants of the Middle Ages.” 

It is a matter of dispute, however, whether we need study the 
Latin language in order to be students of Roman history, institutions, 
and literature. Many people argue that Roman civilization can be 
appreciated as well through the medium of English as through that 
of Latin. Personally, I am inclined to doubt that as comprehensive, 
accurate, and sympathetic a study of any people can be made from 
second-hand sources as from direct contact with the records left by 
that people ; and in any case, whether the cause be lack of interest or 
lack of the proper training, a thorough acquaintance with Roman 
history and Roman culture is rarely found in those who are ignorant 
of the Latin language. 

Here again, Latin literature must be given special consideration. 
Granting that it is not impossible to appreciate most aspects of Roman 
culture through the medium of some language other than Latin, I 
am yet convinced that Latin literature cannot be satisfactorily studied 
through translations. We are frequently told that the substance and 
style of any work are not materially altered in the process of trans- 
lation; that merely the “delicacies” are lost. But after all, are not 
the “delicacies” of any work one of its chief attractions? Do we 
not most enjoy the writings of those authors who give expression 
to our own familiar thoughts and feelings, but with a lucidity, a 
conciseness, or a beauty beyond our ability—and that of most trans- 
lators—to reproduce? English translations of Vergil, Horace, and 
Cicero, that are equal to the originals in the pleasure they afford the 
reader, have not yet. been written, and perhaps never will be. How 
many modern language teachers who recommend the reading of 
translations from the Latin, rather than the original works, would 
advocate a similar substitution in the case of German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish masterpieces ? 


1E. S. Bouchier, Spain under the Roman Empire, Chapter X, page 169. 
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Throughout this discussion of the disciplinary, linguistic, and 
cultural value of Latin, I have spoken chiefly of the needs of students 
in elementary Spanish courses. It is obvious, however, that the argu- 
ments offered would be even more forcible if applied to the specialist 
in Spanish. A keen appreciation of the difficulties of language study 
and the ability to present his subject clearly and logically are neces- 
sary qualities of a successful Spanish teacher, and may be attained 
through the mental discipline afforded by a study of Latin; while 
every Spanish scholar, whether or not he be a teacher of the lan- 
guage, should have a thorough acquaintance with the historical devel- 
opment of Spanish, and with the institutions and culture underlying 
those of Spain. 

Latin, then, is the indispensable basis for a satisfactory study 
of Spanish. This means not merely that courses in Latin should 
accompany or supplement, but that they should precede, those taken 
in Spanish, provided the student be at least of high school age. It 
is not so desirable to proceed from the simpler to the more difficult, 
as it is to lay our foundations before we set up the chimney pots. 
Then, too, aside from the fact that the language and culture of Rome 
underlie the Spanish language and Spanish culture, we must remem- 
ber that the mental discipline provided by the study of Latin is most 
valuable if it produces its effect on the student’s habits of thought 
before he undertakes to learn any other language. 

The really ardent devotees of Latin have been, perhaps, a trifle 
listless in the defense of their subject. For the friend and pupil of 
ancient philosophers is not wont to develop a hasty tongue; he who 
pursues with Horace the auream mediocritatem is loath to combat 
exaggerated condemnation with exaggerated praise, and the man who 
has dwelt in spirit among many peoples and in many ages, grows 
less heated than do most of us over the issues of a particular genera- 
tion and territory. But the study of Latin is in serious danger of 
being abandoned; it is well worth defending from that danger ; and 
such a defense—as steady, practical, and spirited as the attacks 
which it must meet—should be offered quickly, if at all. Here, then, 
is a task which merits the efforts not only of the Latinists, but also 
of those whose studies and interests are based upon Latin—the 
teachers of the modern Romance languages. 


Gwtapys L. WILLIAMS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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FORMAL AND INFORMAL COMPOSITION’ 


Composition in foreign language study, as opposed to oral 
translation, generally signifies the writing of themes, exercises, sen- 
tences or phrases in the foreign language. It is naturally an essential 
part of a well-rounded course in language study, but composition 
should not serve merely as practice in writing. True, we practice 
speaking in order to learn to speak, we practice reading in order to 
learn to read, and I suppose we practice writing in order to learn to 
write. However, in the last analysis we do each in order to learn 
to do all. These practices form the basis of virtually all language 
study in the classroom. As a rule, composition, for the pupil, is so 
much home work to be prepared each day, generally it means little 
more to him. It really does mean, of course, the looking up of 
certain new words and the building of phrases in accordance with 
the rules of grammar which appear in the assigned and previous 
lessons, the whole modeled on an English original which has been 
so constructed as to offer paths of least resistance to the tyro in 
language study. The home work is corrected, in class either orally 
or after it has been written on the blackboard, or at home by the 
patient teacher. Invariably during the early stages of language 
study at least the pupil does retain in his memory some of the new 
words and idioms he has looked up for his composition even though - 
he frequently forgets many of the important rules of grammar he 
was supposed to apply and remember ever after. 

In spite of all that one can say it seems obvious that formal 
translation of short sentences, either disconnected or in theme 
sequence, must remain primarily as supplementary, elementary drill 
work ; practical application of the rules of the lesson and of the new 
vocabulary, In order to get out of the rut the teacher must resort 
to other devices. Most teachers of any ability are able to handle 
elementary composition satisfactorily for a psychological reason. 
The student feels encouraged during the early days of his language 
study because he experiences a certain thrill in adding consciously to 
his knowledge of the language. It is a well-known fact that for a 
time during the study of a foreign language progress is sensed al- 


‘Adapted from a paper read before the Association of Modern Language 
teachers of the Central West and South at Chicago, May 11, 1923. 
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most daily. There exist, however, periods of depression when the 
learner feels discouraged. These periods of depression, or “plateaus” 
as the psychologists choose to call them, are in reality resting places, 
and give the mind a chance to catch up, to assimilate the facts which 
have been studied. As the study of a language progresses these 
periods of depression become longer and more frequent, for there 
is ever a greater accumulation of facts to be digested mentally. At 
this time the student feels that he has ceased to make progress and 
it is just at this time that a stimulus is needed. 

It is probably true, therefore, that in elementary classes of the 
first year the work takes care of itself and of the pupil in a far greater 
degree than it does during the second year and later, when periods 
of depression or “plateaus” become more pronounced. “The lack of 
energy, due to waning interest, probably, has much to do with delay- 
ing the learner’s progress,” says Professor E. J. Swift in his book, 
“Mind in the Making” (p. 180), and he continues, “Though the feel- 
ing of monotony does not cause this arrest of progress it doubtless 
tends to prolong it and to lessen its effect is one of the problems of 
teaching.” (p. 212). Now it is generally at this stage in language 
study that more composition than ever before is given to the class. 
One can readily see that if the feeling of monotony, of waning in- 
terest, is to be minimized in the pupil during this period he must be 
encouraged and stimulated. Since all pupils do not react simultane- 
ously it devolves upon the conscientious teacher to provide a sort 
of perpetual stimulant, and since composition enters into the work 
as an essential factor in language study it cannot be treated in a 
perfunctory manner, and I do not feel great trepidation in saying 
that in many, many classes composition work has become the most 
perfunctory of modern language practices. Composition must not 
resolve itself into a mere cut-and-dried method of written translation 
of assigned sentences. There must be a perceptible development and 
growth. In the performance of physical acts the rising curve pro- 
gresses slowly as the physiological limit of skill is reached. In acts 
of the mind one may be permitted to consider the limit of knowledge 
as infinity, which the shortness of life does not permit one to reach. 
It is true, however, that as facts accumulate the learner experiences 
the same slow progress of the rising curve. To counteract the effect 
which is thus produced upon the pupil variety is of the utmost im- 
portance, Variety is the spice of study as well as the spice of life, 
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for in variety there is novelty, and novelty creates renewed interest. 
One is justified then in resorting to devices which keep the learner's 
mind removed from that feeling of stagnation and monotony which 
is inevitable at times in all kinds of study. 

Now, if composition in foreign language study is an essential 
part of the work it should be made to play a significant role. Compo- 
sition is a means to an end, and that end should be the acquiring of 
an ability to express ideas correctly and idiomatically, and not merely 
passing practice in the application of grammar rules which present 
themselves day by day in the lesson. Unfortunately the first compo- 
sition material that a pupil tackles is the translation into the foreign 
language of English sentences whose word order is made to conform 
as nearly as possible to that of the foreign language. This is espe- 
cially true of French, Spanish, and Italian. The pupil apparently 
gets the idea that this process can continue forever, or rather he has 
always possessed this idea, as the following experience will show. 
Years ago | knew a boy who manifested an interest in foreign 
languages at an early age. In his youthful enthusiasm he procured 
a Greek Testament and began to check off each English word in the 
Gospel according to Matthew with what he supposed was the cor- 
responding word in the Greek Testament. He was both puzzled 
and dismayed to find that at the end of the chapter many English 
words remained unaccounted for in the Greek. I feel certain that 
this is not an isolated experience. The earlier one can disillusion the 
pupil and bring him to a realization of the fact that word for word 
parallels do not exist, the better it will be. I have therefore strong 
leanings toward a sane application of the Gouin or series method, 
that is, the learning and using of word groups rather than of indi- 
vidual words. The acquiring of this type of material is naturally 
more difficult for the student, and he may at times feel himself com- 
pletely swamped by the accumulation of idiomatic phrases and turns 
of speech. But nothing is more essential in language study than a 
knowledge of these same phrases and turns of speech. They are the 
steel girders which support and connect the stone-work of the 
language edifice. It is futile for one to attempt to acquire a speaking 
knowledge of a language merely by committing to memory isolated 
words. One function of composition should be to develop facility 
in handling complete phrases and word groups, and it will perform 
that function when slavish translation word for word is abandoned 
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and the pupil is made to see that the point of view of the foreigner 
differs from our own and that this point of view is reflected in his 
manner of expressing a given thought. Languages are grouped 
together in families, but different members of the same family will 
not of a necessity be alike, act alike, or reason alike. 

It is obviously difficult to find composition material in English 
which is idomatical or colloquial enough to bring this phenomenon 
forcibly before the student. There are two common ways of doing 
this: one, the use of standard English literature, newspapers, or 
magazines for translation or paraphrase, the other is original com- 
position on the part of the student. The many possible ways of 
expressing the same idea either by specific idiom or by circumlocu- 
tion render this type of work extremely difficult for use in the 
classroom. However, we are teachers, and if we believe that a 
specific practice makes for progress, we find a means to treat it in 
the classroom and to make it serve as a part of the lesson. And what 
are lessons anyway? The Gryphon in “Alice in Wonderland” says 
they are called lessons because they lessen from day to day. This 
crawfish-like progress is sometimes noted in our modern language 
classes, but obviously it will never bring us or our pupils forward. 
Each lesson should mark an advance. It is surely an indication 
of progress if, instead of insisting that the pupil repeat in his compo- 
sition work only those specific words, phrases, and idioms with 
which he has become quite familiar in his study of grammar, he be 
taught that the foreigner expresses a great many, if not all, of his 
ideas, in a manner different from our own, in a word, that a foreign 
language is one huge idiom. To cite an example of the principle 
involved: Pupils, like other human beings, think in terms of ideas, 
not in terms of individual words. The overworked English verb 
“to get” enters into dozens of colloquial expressions, some of them 
slang, to be sure. We cannot say arbitrarily that the verb “to get” is 
translated by this or that specific word in a foreign language. More 
information is needed before a translation can be given. In other 
words, “to get” means nothing at all out of context. The complete 
idea is involved. There is no one word in any foreign language to 
translate “get” in such expressions as the following: to get ready, to 
get a lesson, to get wind of, etc., to say nothing of colloqualisms 
like: to get away with, get on the job, get a move on, get that way; 
all of which enter into the language of the average pupil in the United 
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States to such an extent that he frequently has no correct English 
equivalents to offer for such expressions. Yet he is the individual to 
whom we are trying to teach a foreign language. He must learn that 
each language has a way of expressing a given idea, and that that 
way cannot be learned merely by the memorizing of unattached 
words, or words out of context. Once the student is taught that 
such is the case the problem arises as to the method to be adopted. 
The first step towards a solution of the problem is practice in the use 
of correct English, the English of our good writers. I feel con- 
vinced that if we all knew how to speak correct English, and pos- 
sessed a knowledge of those English words and phrases which con- 
stitute what has been termed the spiritual vocabulary derived from 
the Latin we would all encounter less difficulty in learning to speak 
a foreign language correctly and idiomatically, for here at least the 
Romance Languages approach the English in form and construction, 
and correct English expresses the thought concept in a manner more 
nearly resembling that of the Romance peoples, if not that of the 
Teutonic as well. One way in which correct English can be kept 
before students in language classes is to avoid as soon as possible the 
translation of made-to-order English phrases and sentences which 
generally occupy a very large part of composition work, and to 
select for translation excerpts from standard authors. Naturally 
this material was not intended primarily for translation, if at all. 
For use in Spanish classes English masterpieces with notes and 
vocabulary can now be procured. Edward Everett Hale’s “The 
Man Without a Country,” Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” Franklin's 
“Autobiography,” are published in this country. The pupils enjoy 
re-reading (or perhaps reading for the first time) these standard 
works. The story can be discussed in class by the question-answer 
method, and a few lines of the work can be assigned for accurate 
translation. The student must also be prepared not infrequently to 
paraphrase a sentence, to simplify it, or to reconstruct it in order to 
translate it into the foreign idiom in a natural way. The teacher 
must of a necessity be a constant guide and counselor during the 
early stages of this type of work. Allowances must be made for 
errors committed and the class informed of the great difficulties 
which translation of this sort offers. The class learns with surprise, 
perhaps, that a masterly translation is practically an impossibility, 
that what is a masterpiece in one language ceases to be one when 
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translated; that the Bible, with the possible exception of Edward 
Fitz-Gerald’s version of the Rubaiyat, is doubtless the only foreign 
work which is accepted as a masterpiece in English. The difficulties 
which translation offers can be stressed and the class made to realize 
the nature of the difficulties and react accordingly. Some may believe 
that this type of work will discourage the class. My own experience 
has been that it develops an accuracy and keenness of observation 
that made-to-order phrases never did. 

Composition can be made to serve another very useful purpose. 
No one will deny that the American pupil is extremely self-conscious. 
He attempts conversation in a foreign tongue with great trepidation 
and reticency, because he fears that he will commit errors and be 
made the laughing-stock of the class. There is safety in silence. For 
him the proverb should be made to read that silence is silver, speech 
is golden. Composition gives the pupil confidence and the proper 
use of it paves the way for conversational practice. The taciturnity 
of students is not always caused by ignorance. If the teacher in- 
spires confidence in them they will become responsive and surprise 
all with their knowledge. We are all agreed that codperation, team- 
work, in the classroom, is indispensable for the best results. I won- 
der if the teacher always realizes that sympathetic codperation on his 
part is the prime essential. A teacher who inspires fear in his pupils 
is not developing a spirit of codperation. One who turns error into 
ridicule at the expense of the individual is not developing that spirit. 
One who professes to know it all, who is always right even when in 
error, contravenes that spirit. Codperation, then, begins with the 
teacher. The teacher should use every means possible to draw out 
the student. Give him encouragement, offer him suggestions, let 
him think that perhaps he does know something after all. It és pos- 
sible to teach alertness, keenness of observation, to awaken the 
curiosity of the pupil. It was one of my students who sensed the 
origin of the colloquial slang term for “jail” with which all of you 
are doubtless familiar. He was acquainted with the popular term, 
“hoosegow,” and after a classroom discussion of the origin of certain 
words in Spanish, it occurred to him that he had heard something 
similar to this term “hoosegow” from a Mexican servant girl in 
the employ of his family. A little deductive reasoning brought him 
to the realization of the fact that “hoosegow” was nothing more 
than the Mexican pronunciation of the Spanish word “juzgado” used 
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in Mexico, I am told, to mean jail. If we can develop that sort of 
keenness of mind in the language classroom we are certainly on the ° 
high road to making keen, alert, observing, reasoning, and logical- 
minded citizens. Composition, when it reaches the original stage, 
will develop the pupil’s ingenuity, and doubtless at the same time 
tax that of the teacher. A clever device sometimes employed in com- 
position work of an original nature is that of giving the class a list 
of words in the foreign language which of themselves suggest the 
plot of a theme or original story. Even such a small list as the 
following has brought forth surprising compositions: John, Mary, 
vacation, railroad station, accident, hospital, nurse, marriage. Human 
nature loves to experience the unexpected, and the dénouement in 
such cases is frequently thrilling and quite novel. The spirit of 
competition also enters here, and the majority of the class strive to 
present the most unexpected development in the chain of events. 
The correction of such themes can be done as usual, and the pupils do 
not feel that the work has been a task in the same way that formal 
themes are. A great handicap in most language classics is the small 
amount of time that can be devoted to composition and a discussion 
of the work performed. If sufficient time can be given to informal 
composition remarkable can be the results. I have a class at the 
present time in Spanish composition and conversation. Once a week 
two members of the class deliver a twenty-minute talk on a subject 
chosen and prepared in advance by the speaker. The topics are 
either specific or of general interest to all. I realize that this type 
of work can become extremely perfunctory, but I believe that a little 
effort on the teacher’s part will place the class in a favorable frame 
of mind and prevent it from falling into a state of lethargy while 
the speakers are performing. This year the members of the class 
as a whole are grading each performer, and at the end of the year a 
vote will be taken to determine which of the young men and which 
of the young ladies have merited first place. As one result of this 
arrangement competition is keen and even the poor student is not a 
discredit to the class. One feels convinced that general pride in 
scholarship has not vanished from the land. After each talk has been 
given a short time is devoted to a discussion of linguistic errors 
committed by the speaker. And the students make excellent critics. 
Invariably they note all errors of agreement between noun and 
adjective, and subject and verb, errors in pronunciation, wrong use 
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of words (not all to be sure), and occasionally some have called 
attention to misstatements of facts in the remarks of the speaker. 
The whole makes a most stimulating medium for both composition 
and conversation, and when the talk is delivered from memory it 
combines the advantages of composition and memory work. 

In the foregoing rambling remarks I have endeavored to call 
attention to the following points: Formal composition serves a 
definite purpose which is of a necessity very limited. Its most 
satisfactory place is in the elementary classes where it serves as a 
tangible check on the pupil’s progress. Later in the study of a 
foreign language informal composition, both oral and written, com- 
bined with a sane use of classics in English for translation or 
paraphrase, serve to encourage the student to express ideas by 
means of idiomatic word groups exactly as is done in English instead 
of by means of word for word translation. The ability so to handle 
a language is essential before it becomes possible to divorce it from 
English. The possibilities which informal composition offers are 
numerous and varied, thereby enabling the alert teacher to apply a 
stimulus which is psychologically essential during the acquisition 
of any branch of knowledge. 

GeorceE Irvinc DALE 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louts, Mo. 
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MADRID COMO CENTRO ARTISTICO 


La historia de Madrid, hoy dia la capital y corte de Espaiia, 
comienza con la historia de la reconquista de la Espafia musulmana, 
pero su desarrollo, que, recibiendo en el reinado de Carlos III su 
mayor impulso, ha hecho a Madrid no solamente el centro adminis- 
trativo de Espafia, sino que también su centro intelectual y artistico, 
fué verdaderamente iniciado por los primeros reyes de la Espafia 
unida; por consiguiente es una de las mas jovenes de las grandes 
ciudades espafiolas. 

En el siglo décimo una fortaleza, llamada Majerit, fué levantada 
por los reyes moros de Toledo para la defensa de su reino contra las 
excursiones de los reyes leoneses, que en aquel siglo llegaban hasta 
las puertas de Toledo. En una de estas excursiones, don Ramiro II, 
el poderoso rey de Leon, lleg6 a tomar a esta fortaleza musulmana, 
pero la abandoné desqués de destruirla. Fué reedificada inmedia- 
temente después por el califa Abderraman de Cordoba, pero después 
de la muerte de Almanzor, el ultimo rey poderoso de los moros, y 
después de la division del califato en los reinos de Taifas, Alfonso 
VI de Castilla, habiendo reunido los reinos de su padre Fernando I 
bajo su poder, tomo a Madrid en el afio 1083. Como Alfonso VI 
convirtid. la mezquita arabe en una iglesia cristiana, y como el 
aleazar moro ocupaba el local que hoy dia ocupa el palacio real, ya 
no queda nada del arte arabe en Madrid. Durante los siglos res- 
tantes de la reconquista, se menciona a Madrid pocas veces en la 
historia, y su desarrollo posterior se debe a los reyes de la Espaiia 
unida, como antes hemos dicho. Sigamos ahora con el desarrollo 
artistico que ha tenido Madrid y que la ha hecho uno de los primeros 
centros de arte del mundo. 

Cuando pasaron por Madrid los Reyes Catolicos, asistieron a la 
misa en la Capilla del Obispo, tal vez el edificio mas antiguo que se 
conserva hoy dia en Madrid. Esta capilla fué construida sobre el 
cementerio en que fué enterrado San Isidro Labrador. El retablo 
y las tallas de las puertas de esta capilla son obras de Francisco 
Giralte. Dentro de esta capilla hay dos ejemplos magnificos del 
estilo plateresco: un sepulcro del Obispo Gutiérrez y otro de don 
Francisco de Vargas. 

Durante el reinado de Carlos V, que desde su trono espaiiol, 
goberné a casi todo el mundo conocido, fué iniciada la construccion 
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de la catedral de San Jeronimo el Real, que fué restaurada en el 
reinado de Alfonso XII; por consiguiente es un ejemplo no muy 
bueno del gotico florido. Cuando Carlos V lIlevé preso a Francisco 
I de Francia, después de la batalla de Pavia, a la Torre de Lujanes 
de Madrid, tenia Madrid solamente tres mil habitantes. Sin embargo 
treinta afios después, cuando Felipe II declaré a Madrid la tnica 
corte, tenia ya treinta mil habitantes. En el reinado de Felipe Il 
fué construido sobre el Manzanares el puente de Segovia, la mas 
importante de las construcciones escurialenses de Madrid. Su arqui- 
tecto fué Juan de Herrera que también fué el arquitecto mas impor- 
tante del Escorial. Felipe II fué el que verdaderamente inicié el 
desarrollo artistico de Madrid, y después cada rey sucesivo ha 
ahadido progresivamente algin monumento a ese desarrollo. 

En el reinado de Felipe III fué restaurada la iglesia de San An- 
drés. No se sabe cuando fué fundada, pero cierto es que en su 
cementerio fué enterrado San Isidro Labrador en 1330. Durante los 
reinados de Felipe IV y de Carlos II, los ultimos reyes de la casa 
de Austria, entro en Espajia el estilo churrigueresco. En esta época 
fué construido sobre el Manzanares, el puente de Toledo, que tiene 
una decoracién barroca muy interesante. Estos ultimos reyes de la 
casa de Austria tenian su palacio donde hoy dia existe el Parque del 
Buen Retiro, y hoy dia el edificio restante del antiguo palacio, el 
Cason de Felipe Cuarto, reformado para su actual destino, sirve para 
el Museo de Reproducciones Artisticas. Contiene una coleccién de 
reproducciones de las obras de arte antiguas y modernas mas 
sobresalientes. Son principalmente reproducciones de obras escul- 
toricas clasicas. El] techo del salon principal esta decorado con frescos 
alegoricos de Luca Giordano, el artista mas notable del Escorial, que 
representan el origen de la Orden del Tois6n de Oro. 

Con Felipe V comienza la dinastia de los Borbones. La obra 
sobresaliente de su reinado es el principio de la construccién del 
Palacio Real de Madrid, que fué terminado por Carlos III. El 
arquitecto mas importante de este famoso palacio fué Saqueti, un 
italiano. En su obra pictorica trabajaron Mengs y Tiépolo, dos de los 
mejores artistas de su tiempo, el primero sajén y el segundo vene- 
ciano, y dos discipulos de éstos, Bayeu y Maella, al lado de los cuales 
se educé en la pintura Goya. El palacio es uno de los mas imponentes 
de Europa. Consta de cuatro pisos terminados en una cornisa y 
balustrada generales. El patio central esta rodeado de un portico y 
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galera con nueve arcos en cada lado, y tiene cuatro estatuas, de Arca- 
dio, Honorio, Trajano y Teodosio, en sus cuatros angulos. La esca- 
lera principal tiene balustradas de marmol. Hay treinta bdvedas 
principales en el palacio y todas ellas tienen frescos pintados por los 
célebres artistas traidos a Espafia por Carles III. El salon del trono, 
el mas precioso del palacio, tiene una béveda pintada por Tiépolo, 
que representa la monarquia Espafiola asistida por las virtudes y 
rodeada de sus Estados. 

En el siglo diez y ocho Carlos III salio de Napoles para ser rey 
de Espafia y trajo consigo a muchos artistas italianos. En su reinado 
se empezo una reacciOn neo-clasica, de la cual se hallan muchos 
ejemplos en Madrid, pues a Carlos III debe Madrid muchos de 
sus mejores edificios y monumentos. Una construccion notable de 
este periodo es la catedral de San Francisco el Grande, aunque su 
decoracion interior es obra de pintores modernos del tiempo de Al- 
fonso XII. La riqueza principal de esta catedral esta en las pinturas 
y frescos de los artistas contemporaneos, Plasencia, Dominguez, 
Martinez Cubells, Jover y Ferrant, y Moreno Carbonero. También 
hay un “San Francisco” por Goya. Adémas hay cuadros antiguos 
de Bayeu, del Bosco, de Pacheco, de Rizzi, de Giordano, de Zurbaran 
y de Sanchez Coello en el coro y en la sacristia. De las dos puertas 
notables de Madrid, una, la de Alcala, fué construida en este reinado 
y la otra fué comenzada. La puerta de Alcala es obra del arquitecto 
Sabatini. Consiste en un cuerpo con cinco entradas, y éstas con arcos 
de medio punto; su decorado consiste en diez columnas estriadas con 
capiteles jOnicos, sobre las cuales esta el cornisamento. La otra 
puerta, la de Toledo, que fué terminada en el reinado de Fernando 
VII, consta de un cuerpo con dos puertas laterales rectangulares y 
una central con un arco de medio punto. También esta adornada de 
columnas estriadas, y sobre el atico hay un grupo escultorico. 

La obra sobresaliente, sin embargo del reinado de Carlos III, fué 
la fundacion del Museo del Prado. En su reinado, fué iniciada por 
el famoso arquitecto Villanueva la construccién del edificio del 
actual Museo del Prado. Este edificio fué primeramente destinado 
para Museo de Ciencias Naturales, pero Fernando VII, al terminarlo 
abandoné el plan primero y en 1819 se abrié al publico como Museo 
de Pinturas. Como Fernando VII reunié para este Museo todas 
las pinturas de sus palacios, menos las del Escorial y de muchos 
monasterios, y como desde 1870 ha sido propiedad del gobierno, que 
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ha podido llevar muchos cuadros mas al Museo, el Museo del Prado 
es hoy en dia el mejor Museo de Pinturas del mundo. Contiene mas 
de dos mil seiscientos cuadros. El tesoro principal del Museo con- 
siste en obras maestras de los maestros antiguos, y en particular en 
las obras de la escuela de Madrid. De Velazquez, el fundador de la 
escuela de Madrid, estan reunidos aqui mas de sesenta de sus me- 
jores obras. De sus obras maestras solamente faltan: el “Papa 
Inocente X,” que esta en el Palazzo Doria de Roma y la “Venus” que 
esta en el Royal Art Gallery de Londres. Velazquez esta repre- 
sentado aqui en todas sus edades y en todas sus fases de pintor, desde 
su incomparable “‘Adoracion de los Reyes Magos” hasta sus 
“Hilanderas”. 

Velazquez sobresale por la gran claridad de sus colores y por su 
castizo realismo espafiol, y tenia tanta facilidad en pintar problemas 
de luz en sus pinturas que no ha tenido par en el mundo del arte 
pictorico. De sus pinturas sobresalientes podemos citar “La Fragua 
de Vulcano,” “Las Lanzas,” “Las Meninas,” y “Las Hilanderas.” 

Del gran maestro sevillano, Murillo, este Museo tiene casi cincuen- 
ta cuadros y, aunque bellisimos, son inferiores a sus obras maestras 
que hay en Sevilla. De Ribera hay un salon de cuadros espléndidos. 
Este pintor buscaba sobre todo la realidad y de esto tenemos magnificos 
ejemplos en sus obras “San Pedro” y “San Francisco.” Las obras 
del extraordinario pintor, Domenico Theotocépuli, llamado El Greco, 
que estan reunidas aqui, son también numerosas y notables. Sus dos 
obras maestras, sin embargo, “El Entierro del Conde de Orgaz,” 
y “San Mauricio” no estan aqui. La primera esta en la iglesia de 
Santo Tomé en Toledo y la segunda esta en el Escorial. De sus 
cuadros del Museo del Prado, su “Bautismo” es de los mejores. Zur- 
baran esta también bien representado en este Museo. Pintaba es- 
pecialmente para monjes en conventos y su “Vision de San Pedro” 
es uno de los mejores ejemplos de su arte religioso. Otros grandes 
pintores espafioles, como Goya, Claudio Coello, Juanes, Moro, y Cano, 
estan también representados aqui, y obras de otros pintores de se- 
gunda categoria abundan. 

La coleccién de cuadros de las varias escuelas italianas es también 
notabilisima. El] cuadro mas antiguo del Museo es “La Anunciacion” 
de Fra Angélico, de la escuela toscana. Otra cuadro viejo de gran 
valor es “El Transito de la Virgen,” de Mantegna, de la primera 


escuela veneciana. Del gran triunvirato de pintores italianos, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Miguel Angel, y Rafael, sdlo Rafael esta bien 
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representado. Hay diez cuadros notables suyos, entre los cuales se 
encuentran, ““A Pasmo di Sicilia,” “La Virgen de la Rosa,” otra “del 
Pez,” “La Sagrada Familia del Cordero,” y “La Sagrada Familia 
de la Perla.” Discipulos de estos tres pintores, Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Andrea del Sarto, y Correggio también estan representados. Sus 
imitadores espafioles fueron Juan de Juanes, Morales, y Correa, de 
quienes hay también buenos ejemplos en este Museo. “La Cena” 
de Juan de Juanes es uno de los mas notables. La parte mas intere- 
sante, sin embargo, de la secciOn italiana es la que esta representada 
por la escuela veneciana, que en el siglo XVI estaba romanizandose. 
Hay un cuadro magnificio en este Museo de Correggio, y Tiziano, que 
pinto para Carlos V y para los duques de Venecia, esta representado 
por mas de cuarenta cuadros. De los venecianos posteriores, Veronés, 
Tintoretto y Tiépolo, este Museo tiene una coleccién admirable. 

De la escuela primitiva flamenca hay cuadros buenos de Van der 
Weyden, de Petrus Cristus y de otros y la escuela holandesa primitiva 
esta representada por el Bosco. Los maestros posteriores de estas 
dos escuelas tienen obras numerosas aqui. De Rubens hay mas de 
sesenta ejemplos, y de Van Dyck hay mas de veinte. De Jordaens 
esta su obra maestra, su “Sagrada Familia.” De la escuela holandesa, 
hay solo un cuadro, pero es uno de los mejores del Museo, “La Reina 
Artemisa” de Rembrandt. 

La escuela alemana esta representada por Durer, de quien hay un 
auto-retrato y sus famosos cuadros “Adan” y “Eva.” 

La escuela francesa esta representada en el Museo del Prado 
mejor que en cualquier otro Museo fuera del Louvre. Hay aqui ejem- 
plos de Poussin y dos de gran valor de Watteau. Ademas hay 
muchos otros cuadros de pintores franceses inferiores. 

Esta rapida y breve enumeraciOn no da ni la menor idea de la 
riqueza de este Museo. Hay numerosos cuadros de pintores de 
segunda categoria, especialmente de los artistas de la escuela neapo- 
litana del siglo diez y siete. Hay también una seccion dedicada a la 
escultura en este Museo. Hay varios ejemplos de escultura griega; 
y una coleccién de las obras de Pompeyo Leoni. 

Como hemos dicho antes este Museo no tiene igual en el mundo 
en cuanto a pinturas. Sin embargo, por falta de un edificio grandioso 
como el que tiene el Louvre, no estamos dispuestos a creer que es el 
primer centro de pinturas del mundo y que supera a todos los otros 
Museos de pinturas que antes habiamos visto. La mayor parte de 
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la gente del mundo tiene que ser influida por las apariencias exteriores 
de una cosa para poder comprender y apreciar su verdadero 
mérito. Esto ocurre con el Museo del Prado. Mientras que no tenga 
este Museo un edificio amplio y grandioso, nunca lograra en el 
mundo del arte el aprecio que merece. Hoy dia estamos dispuestos 
a considerar el Museo del Louvre el primer centro de arte del mundo 
porque tiene un edificio grandioso y porque tiene una de las mejores 
colecciones de escultura del mundo. La seccién dedicada a pinturas 
es grande, pero al examinarla es facil comprender que esta gran 
coleccion es por la mayor parte compuesta de obras de segundo orden, 
y que en obras maestras no puede compararse con la del Museo del 
Prado. Con mucha razon ha declarado Don José Maria Salaverria 
en el A B C del dia cuatro de Agosto de 1923: 

“Si nuestro Museo de Pinturas estuviese instalado en un edificio 
tan apto y grandioso como éste (el Museo del Louvre) qué cosa 
tan soberbia, tan inigualable no seria? Los espafioles le debemos a 
la Monarquia la coleccion de cuadros que hace a Madrid famoso en 
el mundo; los franceses le adeudan a sus Reyes ese palacio magnifico 
que no tiene par en la tierra. No es posible improvisar un edificio 
como el que los Reyes de Francia fueron levantando en la ribera del 
Sena. Pero es realizable la construccién de un palacio de arquitectura 
suntuariamente discreto en cuya distribucion de salas y secciones se 
obedeciese al criterio mas racional posible y se imitasen los modelos 
mejores que existen en la materia.” 

“Entonces nuestro museo seria una cosa unica en el mundo. Lu- 
cirian en su verdadero valor nuestros numerosos y magistrales 
primitivos ; adquiririan enorme realce nuestros italianos; saldria Ru- 
bens con su pompa y Tiziano con sus soberbias obras maestras; 
resaltarian lo que deben nuestros pintores llamados de segundo orden, 
y los grandes espafioles, los Ribera, “Greco” Velazquez, Goya, etc., 
tendrian cada uno grandes y bien acondicionadas salas. Conmueve 
el pensar lo que seria en un museo de tal especie la sala de Velazquez ; 
lo que seria la coleccién completa de Goya, con sus cuadros, sus 
retratos, sus cartones, sus dibujos, sus fantasias . . . lo que se 


podia hacer con Zurbaraa, el inmenso, si a titulo de interinidad se 
reunieran los cuadros que hay en los Museos provinciales de Sevilla 
y Cadiz y en el Monasterio de Guadalupe.” 

“Un Museo asi ortorgaria a Madrid la cualidad de ser la primera 
metropoli de arte del mundo.” 
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Pasemos adelante. 

En el reinado de Fernando VII, fué fundado un Museo de 
Artilleria, que desde 1841 ha ocupado una parte del antiguo Palacio 
del Buen Retiro, que construyeron, como antes hemos dicho, los 
ultimos reyes de la casa de Austria. Una rapida enumeracion no 
puede dar ni una idea aproximada de los tesoros de este Museo ni 
es necesaria aqui, aunque es uno de los muchos Museos que hay en 
Madrid que no tienen rivales en el mundo. Cabria hablar aqui, tal 
vez, del Museo de Artilleria, pero éste, como el de Ciencias Naturales 
y otros que podriamos mencionar, pertenece no ya al campo del arte 
sino al de la ciencia. 

En el reinado de Isabel II fue comenzada la construccién del 
Palacio de la Biblioteca y Museos Nacionales, uno de los edificios 
mas importantes de Madrid. El arquitecto fue Jarefio; y el fronton 
sobre la fachada principal es obra de Querol. En la escalera principal 
tiene estatuas de San Isidro, de Alfonso el Sabio, de Luis Vives, de 
Lope, de Nebrija y de Cervantes. Cuando se da uno cuenta de que 
hay mas de ciento sesenta salas en este edificio, se puede comprender 
su magnitud. En este palacio estan la Biblioteca Nacional, el Museo 
Arqueoldogico, el Archivo Historico Nacional, y el Museo de Arte 
Moderno. 

La Biblioteca Nacional fue fundada por Felipe V y ahora contiene 
mas de seiscientos cincuenta mil volimenes. Entre las secciones mas 
interesantes figuran la de Manuscritos y la de Bellas Artes, donde hay 
grabados y dibujos de gran valor. Ademas hay otra seccién indepen- 
diente llamada Archivo Historico Nacional que contiene doscientos 
mil documentos reunidos de los monasterios suprimidos, entre ellos 
cédices antiguos, como el de Justiniano del siglo VIII, documentos 
de la Inquisicion, la documentacion de todas las Ordenes militares y 
otros. Todos los volimenes de la biblioteca no estan en este edificio 
por falta de espacio y estan guardados en otro sitio. En otra parte 
de este palacio esta el Museo Arquelégico que encierra secciones de 
antigiiedades prehistéricas de la Edad Media y de la Edad Moderna, 
de Numismatica y de Etnografia. 

El Museo de Arte Moderno esta instalado también, como ya 
queda dicho, en este edificio. Contiene las obras de pintores con- 
temporaneos, entre los cuales podriamos citar a Rosales, Pradilla, 
Plasencia, Moreno Carbonero, Fortuny, Zuloaga, Vicente Lopez y 
Madrazo. Este Museo esta aumentando su riqueza anualmente, pues 
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compra los cuadros mas sobresalientes de todas las exposiciones de 
pinturas de Espajia, y es uno de los mas notables de Madrid. También 
hay en todos los salones obras escultéricas modernas. 

En el reinado de Alfonso XII fue construido el edificio del Museo 
de la Real Armeria, que fué fundada por Carlos V. Esta reunida 
aqui la mejor coleccién de armas del mundo. Entre las cosas mas 
notables que se conservan aqui se encuentran las armas de Carlos V, 
dos paveses del los siglos XII, y XIII, pendones y banderas de 
Carlos V, pendones de Felipe II, las armas de Felipe el Hermoso, 
las armas de Ali Pasha, el almirante de la flota turca de la batalla de 
Lepanto, la bandera de don Juan de Austria, cuatro o seis espadas 
consagradas dadas a los reyes de Espafia por el Papa, la espada de 
Cortés, y otra del duque de Wellington, las espuelas de San Fernando 
y muchas otras cosas. El Museo esta decorado con tapices de las 
batallas del Arquiduque Alberto y con otros de la Tapiceria Real. 

Hemos tratado de seguir el desarrollo artistico de Madrid, para 
dar una idea de su gran valor artistico. Hemos hallado tres Museos 
en Madrid que no tienen rivales en sus campos respectivos: el Museo 
de Pinturas, el de Artilleria y la Real Armeria. Sin embargo ninguno 
de éstos tiene la fama que merece. El Museo del Louvre tiene una 
coleccién superior de obras escultéricas, pero. tiene una coleccién de 
pinturas muy inferior a la del Prado. Sin embargo por la reunion 
de las dos colecciénes en un edificio grandioso se considera el mejor 
Museo de Pinturas y de Escultura del mundo. Esta probado de esta 
manera que un edificio grandioso influye bastante en hacer famoso 
a un museo de segundo orden. El Museo del Prado también prueba 
que un edificio malo puede ser motivo para no aprecir justamente el 
verdadero valor de un Museo. Si todo esto es verdad, zpor qué 
no construye Espajfia un edificio amplio y grandiogso como el que pide 
Salaverria, en el articulo que hemos citado? Si la reunion de un 
Museo mediocre y otro magnifico en un edificio amplio ha hecho a 
Paris famoso en el mundo, ;qué haria para Madrid la reunién de 
tres Museos insuperables en un edificio nuevo y amplio? Seria, por 
cierto, la primera metropoli de arte del mundo. 

Se ha dicho que Espaiia es la patria de todos. Por eso tal vez 
los espafioles han sabido recoger el arte nacional y extranjero, de- 
sarrollarlo y hacerlo suyo. A nadie debe extrafiar, por consiguiente, 
que espafioles hayan sido tantas de las figuras grandes del arte en 
todas sus manifestaciones: en la musica artistas como Victoria, 
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Vicente Martin, Eslava, y Granados; en la escultura escultores como 
Montafiés, Berruguete y Benlliure; en la arquitectura artistas de la 
fama de Herrera, Ribera, Ventura Rodriguez, Villanueva, y Juan 
Madrazo; en la literatura genios como Lope, Cervantes, Calderén, 
Galdés y Benavente; en la pintura maestros de fama mundial como 
Velazquez, Murillo, Ribera, Goya, José Madrazo, Rosales, Plasencia, 
Zuloaga, Sorolla y Pinazo Martinez. 

Reunido todo el arte que Espafia contiene en un edificio como 
sugiere el autor que ya hemos citado, haria seguramente de Madrid 
el centro artistico mas importante y mas majestuoso de todo el mundo. 


AvureELIo M. Espinosa, Jr. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


BLASCO IBANEZ AND ZOLA 


No man in the field of contemporary Spanish literature has come 
before the American public with greater prominence than Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez. Our leading magazines have published reviews of 
his work and in many such articles Blasco Ibafiez has been arbi- 
trarily identified as the “Spanish Zola.” This has arisen, no doubt, 
from a certain frankness in Blasco’s manner of giving unpleasant 
details; but a comparative study of the two reveals fundamental 
differences in their artistic conceptions as well as in their naturalistic 
technique. 

As disciples of naturalism, Zola and Blasco both devote them- 
selves to portraying society and the controlling forces of the social 
organism—tradition, prejudice, capitalistic oppression, etc. Thus, 
we have La Terre and La barraca presenting a parallel picture of 
the peasant class. L’Assommoir depicts the seething life of the 
substrata of Paris; La horda reveals the condition of the submerged 
classes of Madrid. La bodega also has one point in common with 
L’ Assommoir, which is the thesis against alcoholism. In El Intruso 
there is one chapter which contains in a condensed form an account 
of the miners’ life which Germinal describes at length. The battle 
of the Marne in Los cuatro jinetes del apocalipsis corresponds in 
many ways to the battle of Sedan in La Débacle. In the production 
of both there is a subordination of plot to the description of the 
milieu. This likeness of subject matter must naturally give rise to 
many similarities, but it is interesting to notice the difference in 
the manner of description. 

Zola filled many pages of his novels with detailed description. 
The physical characteristics of each person mentioned must be defi- 
nitely stated—hair, eyes, complexion, stature, clothing, etc. The 
appearance and arrangement of furniture in a room, the number of 
rooms in a lodging—all had to be set down. Nor did technical 
processes escape him; he gloried in describing them in minuetest 
detail. Furthermore, since Zola’s idiosyncracy was his determina- 
tion to make his novels-scientific, he borrowed not only the method 
of the medical profession but also the subject matter, his avowed 
purpose in the Rougon Macquart series being to show all the 
maladies and abnormalities resulting from an inherited neurosis. 
Consequently, his books are filled with descriptions of physical 
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processes, normal and abnormal, which had never before appeared 
‘ ina novel. Sixteen pages of L’Assommoir are devoted to the horrors 
of Coupeau’s death by delirium tremens. In La Débdcle Zola dwells 
upon the operations of the army surgeon. La Terre leaves nothing 
in the whole category of animal processes to the imagination ; nor is 
there a scene sufficiently vile or disgusting to escape his pen. Even 
in commonplace matters, he is unnecessarily exact, as, for example, 
in describing the life of the Maheu family in Germinal he tells about 
the process each goes through during his bath. To most people 
the procedure of a bath is sufficiently familiar to allow such particu- 
lars to be omitted without injuring the realism of the story. 

Zola adds to his effect by writing in the language of the people. 
He does not insert it in the conversation of his characters to add 
local color, but uses it consistently throughout. The language of the 
lower classes is no doubt filled with obscenities and Zola omits none. 
The choice of words is effective in never allowing the reader to for- 
get in what atmosphere the action develops but the very insistence 
is tedious. 

Blasco’s manner of description differs from the French novelist’s 
in that it is more impressionistic. Although he gives details, he does 
not stop with every person or thing mentioned to tell all of its 
specific qualities. The introduction of each character is accompanied 
by a word, a phrase, or a sentence to give an idea of his physical 
appearance as well as his relation to the action. Often he presents 
features which are significant because they are indicative of the inner 
man as well as of his external appearance. It is not that Blasco 
has not many pages of description—often of extraneous matter, such 
as the gypsies in La horda, whose life and customs have no relation 
to the story—but he does not dwell with such minuteness upon a 
single object. This difference is easily explicable by Blasco’s method 
of production. In contrast to Zola’s great mass of preliminary 
notes, Blasco had no record whatever. His keen power of observa- 
tion was accompanied by a memory which always retained the 
salient features. But since no memory could hold as many specific 
details as could a notebook, there is a greater tendency to record 
the sensation produced, rather than the mere outward aspect of an 
object. This strengthens, rather than weakens, the power of his 
description, for the subjective element helps the reader to visualize 
the scene more completely. 
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Blasco does not attempt to use the exact language of the people. 
When the terminology of a certain region is individual, he is ~~ 
naturalistic to the extent of employing these specific terms as far as 
possible, but the coarse colloquialisms, never. 

In addition to the choice of vocabulary, the type of details 
described marks a striking difference. Many scenes in the Spanish 
novels are unpleasantly realistic—they make us shudder, but our 
sense of propriety is not outraged. Nothing, for example, could be 
more repulsive than the sight of the body of the new-born babe 
which Tonet had thrown into the lake in Cafias y barro, but it is not 
obscene. It is not that Blasco does not approach the sensual or the 
erotic. Entre naranjos and Mare nostrum furnish notable examples 
of this quality; but his descriptions have the thrill of passion, the 
carnal pleasure of mutual love. The love element is lacking in Zola, 
leaving the human being an animal whose instincts are aroused by 
the presence of an individual of the other sex. Blasco is more 
voluptuous—Zola more animalistic. 

There are features of their description which are alike. One oi 
these is the extensive use of simile and metaphor. Another, the 
appeal to the senses other than sight. We not only see an object—we 
feel it, hear it, smell it. Especially is this last sense prominent. Zola 
accompanies all of his darkest scenes with fitting odors—the dark, 
dank smell of an old tenement, the asphyxiating odor of decaying 
flesh in La Débdécle. Permeating the atmosphere of Cafias y barro 
is the viscous, fishy smell of the Albufera. 

If we compare the manner in which each achieves the “illusion 
of reality” we see that Zola’s method is photographic. His enumera- 
tion of minute details produces a very complete picture, the only 
danger being that it conveys a blurred impression. In life our per- 
ception of objects is in terms of general effect, hence, a writer of 
this type must arrange his material in such a way that we may 
visualize it. In Blasco’s production there are admirable descriptions, 
but a certain looseness in organization diminishes the effect of a 
vivid representation of life. Sometimes it is propaganda which dis- 
turbs the impression, sometimes the presentation is not sufficiently 
distinct. In the case of Zola, the question is one of accumulative 
effect ; in Blasco, of the intensity of the original impression. 

Another phase upon which comparison may be based is the way 
in which their novels are constructed. Zola is primarily concerned 
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with a social group which, considered as a whole, overshadows the 
importance of the individual. But since an impersonal multitude 
is too unwieldy, Zola’s portrayal is from the personal point of view. 
Through the eyes and experience of a given number of the Rougon 
Macquart family, the milieu and characters involved in the book are 
introduced. Then he individualizes as many people as types are 
needed to give a clear idea of the community. Thus, around the 
Rougon Macquart under discussion, swarms the life of some social 
group, which is the real protagonist. This manner of description 
from the personal viewpoint has great power if a character has a 
real purpose in the story. : 

Since the desire of the naturalists is that their novels may have 
the semblance of bits of human history, one finds a series of 
related episodes rather than a complex plot. There need not be 
a climax or dénoument. The line fluctuates with alternate hope and 
despair, fortune and misfortune, and in Zola the general slope of 
every line seems to be downward, leaving at the end a feeling of 
the futility of human endeavor. A force often predominating over 
the course of events is an inanimate object personified, which ‘s 
symbolic of the central thought. In L’Assommoir, for example, the 
distillery spreads the malicious influence of alcohol, insidiously lead- 
ing those weak by nature or discouraged by misfortune to inevitable 
ruin. This symbolic element serves to unite the whole into a 
powerful ensemble. 

Blasco begins with the presentation of three or four characters 
taken from the center of the action which is to follow. The scene 
is long enough to give the setting and the nature of the main 
characters. The events in this chapter are often episodic, having no 
place in the plot. After this, Blasco reverts, usually one or two 
generations, and begins the story. He individualizes fewer charac- 
ters than Zola, so that the social group which constitutes the back- 
ground, although a definite entity, is incomplete and therefore in- 
distinct. This method has a double effect. It centers more attention 
upon the leading characters but the setting is more vague. He, too, 
has the episodic type of plot, but often introduces propaganda to 
such an extent that he seems to be carried away by the idea and to 
forget that he is writing a novel instead of a social thesis. There is 
often a lack of proportion and codrdination due, without doubt, to 
his habit of writing rapidly. 
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The range of characters which Zola creates is not extended. A 
monotonous undercurrent of bestiality is ever present, tingeing the 
better characters with grossness and turning the worst ones into the 
most consummate of human brutes. They are uniformly simple in 
psychology, being motivated by a single idea, a single passion, and 
their aim in life is to satisfy this idea or passion. Since his thesis 
was physiological, the most common inciting agent is that of the two 
physical hungers, special emphasis being placed upon sexual desire. 
Thus, Zola’s characters are individuals from whose natures have 
been taken psychological complexity and spirituality and who, handi- 
capped by unconquerable hereditary weaknesses, struggle in a grim 
and dreary fight against the blind forces of their environment. There 
are no great contrasts of strength and weakness, but rather a 
monotony of little souls and torpid minds. ; 

Blasco Ibafiez excels in the portrayal of virile manhood. It 
seems, indeed, that by a projection of his own dynamic personality he 
creates the characters of iron will, his fighters who struggle against ° 
great odds. That they must succumb in the end is a reflection of 
Blasco’s own philosophy. Progress is slow and the efforts of one 
man are unavailing against age-old powers. Therefore the end of 
life should be action for its own sake and not for the work achieved. 
In contrast to these are weaklings such as Tonet (Cafias y barro), 
Juanito (Arroz y tartana) and the contrast and interplay of these two 
types heighten the effect of reality, Although Blasco, too, shows a 
simplicity in psychological motivation, he does not carry it to the 
point of making the physiological govern the psychological as Zola 
tried to do. There is great inequality in Blasco’s character portrayal, 
but the characters of outstanding personality tend to overbalance the 
effect of the weak and colorless. 

A charge which is commonly brought against the naturalists and 
against Zola, above all, is that their novels are immoral on account 
of the unconventional topics which are freely discussed. Emilia 
Pardo Bazan devotes a chapter of La cuestién palpitante to the dis- 
cussior of this point and there makes a necessary distinction which 
the majority of readers-are prone to overlook. The essentially im- 
moral is only that which incites to vice, while that which offends us 
by lack of delicacy or non-conformity to social usage may be gross 
or revolting but not inconsistent with real morality. The immorality 
of the naturalist is not, therefore, the obvious excess of crude details, 
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but the fatalism, the exaggerated determinism which permeates their 
production. The reader feels the emptiness of life when man is 
bereft of all superiority over nature and left to cynical and supine 
endurance and, instead of being spurred on to further effort, is lead 
to a pessimistic resignation. In Blasco, tragedy comes often from 
existing social conditions which the individual alone is powerless to 
change but which will yield to the attempts of the mass. The despotic 
force of heredity and the innate baseness of human beings which 
work the tragedies of Zola are far more hopeless than the evils of 
society which may be ameliorated by general effort. It is to this 
effort that Blasco wished to stir the people. His regard for per- 
sonal happiness is negligible, and for that reason, his books assume 
a fatalistic aspect. There is much insistence upon a need of exertion, 
which is deeply moral. To be sure, this is not always the case, for we 
have characters such as Batiste in La barraca who stands as a dark 
figure whom destiny pursues, regardless of his determination to 
succeed. The fatalistic element in Blasco is more varying than in 
Zola and his novels are consistently more hopeful only in his higher 
conception of human life. When the conquering forces have a 
recognizable cause, they may be opposed and ultimately overcome. 
But when they are within the man himself, there is no power which 
can change them; then is resignation the only open course. 

This aspect of morality shows some difference, if not a great 
one, between Zola and Blasco ; but in respect ta the common interpre- 
tation of morality—grossness—the divergence is marked. Although 
it was in a spirit of scientific investigation that Zola spread before 
the reader an array of pornographic details which purported to be 
entirely true to nature, the dirtiness and obscenity are unfit for 
artistic purposes. One may accuse Blasco of being plain spoken or 
indelicate in his novels, but rarely of being gross or vulgar. Certain 
books contain passages which are, in their sensual suggestiveness, 
worse, perhaps than Zola’s open display of all which society or- 
dinarily reserves for individual privacy, but he does not insist upon 
tainting every scene with coarseness. His books are rugged and 
the colors are strong, but indecency does not clog the vivid por- 
trayal of life. 

There is no doubt that Zola had a great influence upon Blasco 
Ibafiez, especially in his earlier works ; but, having received sugges- 
tions, Blasco did not give them forth in the same form. Rather did 
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he assimilate them, then express them, modified by his own per- 
sonality, augmented by his individual concepts and experiences, and 
made thoroughly Spanish, The interpretation of human psychology, 
the type of characters selected and certain aesthetic touches could 
belong to no one but Blasco. The relation, therefore, of Blasco 
Ibafiez to Zola is not that of an imitator, but of one of a common 
school of literature and only in so far as he portrays sections of 
Spanish life which correspond to the French scenes presented by 
Zola, can he justly be called the “Spanish Zola.” 


KATHERINE REDING 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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WHY EL GRAN GALEOTO? 


“El drama empiesa!.... Ya tiene titulo.... EL GRAN GALE- 
OTO!” cries Ernesto, enthusiastically inspired with the idea of his 
play ; and joyfully conscious of having selected a significant title he 
begins to write feverishly. 

For some time Echegaray’s masterpiece has been a favorite among 
students of recent Spanish literature, and it has been a subject of 
much discussion, but to the casual reader the title means little. 
He may read in the editor’s introduction or notes that the Galeoto 
of the play represents calumny ; if he knows his Dante he will recall 
the word in the fifth canto of the /nferno, where Francesca attributes 
her sin with Paolo to the book they were reading. These are her 
words: Galeotto fu ’l libro e chi lo scrisse. But few students have 
had before them sufficient material to enable them to grasp the real 
significance of the word Galeoto in Echegaray’s play. 

Some of the older commentators of the Divina Commedia supply 
the information that the book these two lovers were reading was a 
story of the amours of Lancelot and Guinevere, which, they say, was 
known at Dante’s time by the title Galeotto (the Italian form of Galle- 
hault, which in its turn is the name under which the Galahad of the 
Arthurian Romances figures in the Norman-French variations of the 
legends). This idea, which has led many readers of the Inferno to 
infer that Galeotto was the name of the book and that Galeotto was 
the name of its author, is probably due to the fact that the particular 
section of the Romance which deals with Gallehault was sometimes 
called by his name (e. g. in the MS. Brit. Mus. Harl. 6341 the colo- 
phon to this section runs, Cy fine Gallehoz, ‘Here ends Gallehault’).* 
Those who still hold to this notion of Gallehault as the author of this 
Romance will search in vain to find any authorship attributed to him. 
- It is evident that Echegaray was able to see beyond this and 
recognized a different meaning for Galeotto; otherwise the word 
would have had no significance as the title of his great work. In the 
play proper the word is mentioned many times’ with an import which 
is by no means insignificant of a more than superficial understanding 


* Heroes and Heroines of Fiction, page 116. Walsh. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1915. 


* Toynbee’s Dante Dictionary, pages 257-8. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1898. 
*cf. Act II, Scene V, where it appears seven times. 
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of the term. In his interpretation of Galeotto Echegarary is in accord 
with the Dante commentators of fairly late date who are, almost 
unanimously, agreed that Francesca in uttering her speech meant that 
the book and its author played the role of pander or go-between. So, 
by her statement, Galeotto fu ’l libro e chi lo scrisse, she means “a 
pander was the book and a pander was the author.” The term now 
functions in the Italian vocabulary as a synonym for intermediary 
or go-between in illicit love affairs, the very interpretation given to 
Galeotto by the great Spanish dramatist, for he has Ernesto, in dis- 
cussing the word, tell us, 
. . en amores, el tercero 
puede llamarse por mote, 
y con verdad, el Galeoto.” + 

As before intimated the use of the term as the title for his play . 
was suggested to Echegaray by its appearance in the fifth canto of 
the Inferno. There it has reference to the relations of Galahad with 
Lancelot and Guinevere, as told in the Romances of the Round Table, 
with which Dante was familiar in the original Old French, the 
“Lingua Oil.” * Tozier, in his English Commentary on Dante’s Divina 
Commedia,’ tells us that this particular Romance of the love of 
Lancelot for Queen Guinevere was a favorite at the time of Dante, 
and it is entirely plausible that the term Galeotto had come, even 
before the time of the great Florentine poet, to bear its present mean- 
ing.” 

Sut now a question logically arises: How did the fair name of Sir 
Galahad come to be used as a synonym for intermediary of illicit 
loves? The reader of Malory recalls no Galahad acting in this 
capacity. 

The reason is that Malory (the source of popular acquaintance 
with the Round Table stories) slurs over the history of Lancelot’s 
early relationship with King Arthur, and the Galahad with whom we 
have to deal, although he appears from time to time, plays no part. 
His figure, along with numerous other Galahads,” serves only to 
perplex. The various Galahads which appear in the Arthurian Ro- 
mances are not one knight, but different characters that figure in the 


*Act II, Scene V: In love affairs the third party may truly be called 
Galeoto by way of pseudonym. 

* See note 2. 

*cf. page 31, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1901. 

* See note 1. 

*Galahalt, Gallehault, Galihut, Gallihodin, Galihud, Galihod, and others. 
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tales, whose different names, however, are simply different renderings 
of one, namely, Galahad. The Galahad of the Holy Grail, Lancelot’s 
son, is the one of popular familiarity and is oftenest designated as 
Galahad or Galahalt. But it is another knight, known as a Gallehault 

+ or Galehout, who gave rise to the sense of Galeotto as used by Dante,’ 
and is the one who is originally responsible for the title of Eche- 
garay’s famous drama. Toynbee in commenting on this matter” 
warns us that Gallehault is not to be confounded with Galahad of the 
Grail. The reference by Dante is to the role played by the former in 
the love of Lancelot and Guinevere. It was Gallehault who, being 
intimate with Lancelot, arranged a secret meeting between him and 
Guinevere and in the course of this induced the Queen to kiss the 
Knight. To him is assigned a different parentage” than to the Gala- 
had of Holy Grail fame. Some authorities maintain that these two 
Galahads were at first but one knight, namely, the knight of the Holy 

Grail, and M. Gaston Paris regards Gallehault as a comparatively late 
invention.” This Gallehault was “one of the characters in the Old 
French Romance of ‘Lancelot du Lac’; he was ‘Roy d’outre les 
marches’ and made war upon King Arthur, but by the intervention 
of Lancelot he was induced to come to terms.’” After the peace 
pact between him and Arthur he went to reside at the latter’s court, 
where a warm friendship sprang up. with Lancelot, who entrusted 
him with the secret of his love for Guinevere. The latter being 
enamoured of Lancelot allowed herself to be persuaded to meet the 

.~ Knight privately. The meeting was arranged entirely through the 
agency of Gallehault, who in the course of the love tryst urged 
Guinevere to give Lancelot a kiss.” 


*It is probable that Boccaccio also knew Galeotto in this same sense, for 
the name occurs in the colophon of the older editions of the Decameron (ll 
libro chiamato Decameron cognominato Principe Galeotto) as a probable indi- 
cation of the contents. See note 2. 

* See note 2. 

"He was the son of Sir Brenor and a lord of the country of Surluse. 
Professor Rhys says this region is probably to be identified with the Scilly 
Isles, or the Sorlingues as they are called in French. The Arthurian Legend, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1891, page 353. 

*® Romania, xii, page 487. 

* See note 2. 

“ Vida D. Scudder has discussed convincingly the manner in which Lan- 
celot came to be the passionate lover of the Queen, in spite of the difference of 
their ages. The Morte Darthur and its Sources, E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y., 
1921, page 214. 
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The Romance tells us that one of the Queen’s companions, Dame 
Malehaut, was also in love with Lancelot and, being present at the 
secret meeting between Guinevere and the Knight, on perceiving that 
her mistress became familiar with Lancelot, coughed. This incident 
in connection with the cough is again referred to by Dante,” and the 
fact that the circumstance of the cough has been omitted in the 
printed editions of the ‘Lancelot’ has, according to Toynbee, led com- 
mentators to suppose that the version of the Romance known to Dante 
had been lost. In 1886, however, this scholar published” an account 
of the interview in the original Old French,” which, as has been 
stated, was the form with which Dante was familiar. 


The following is an account of the incident taken from Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s printed version.” 


‘Einsint aloit Galehout a son compaingnon au main et au 
soir, et a chascune foiz qu'il revenoit li demandoit la roine 
qu'il avoit trouvé. Et la nuit revint Galehout 14 ot il soloit. 
Et l’endemain leva bien matin, et revint a son compaingnon et 
si li dist: “Il n’i a plus, car hui on cest jor covient que la roine 
vos voie.” —“Sire, por Deu fetes issi que nulle reins ne le 
sache, fors vos et li, ... .”— “Or n’aiez garde,” fet Galehout, 
“car ge en penserai molt bien.” Atant prent de lui congié... . 
Lors revient Galehout au tref lo roi. Et la roine li demande: 
“Quex noveles?” — “Dame,” fet il, “beles assez; venuz est la 
flor des chevaliers del monde.” —“Et Dex,” fet ele, “coment 
le verrai gie? Car ge le voil veoir en tal maniere que nus ne 
lo sache fors lui et moi et vos; .... “Dame,” fet il, “vos 
le verroiz encor anuit, et si vos dirai coment.” . . . .’ 

The secret interview is arranged by Gallehault to take place in 


* Par. xvi. 13-15, quella che tossio AL primo fallo scritto di Ginevra. 

“In Report V of the American Dante Society. 

"From MS. Brit. Mus. Lansd. 757. 

* “So Gallehault went to his companion in the morning and in the evening, 
and each time that he returned the Queen asked him what he had learned. 
And at night Gallehault returned to the place where he was wont to be. And 
the next day he arose early and returned to his companion and said to him: 
“There is no other way, for it is necessary that the Queen see you this very 
day.”"—“Sire, pray arrange it so that no one know of it except you and 
hewsis Ss. ”_“Now, worry not,” said Gallehault, “for I will think much on it.” 
Then he takes leave of him. . . . Then Gallehault returns to the King’s lodging. 
And the Queen asks him: “What news?”—“Madam,” said Gallehault, “fine 
enough ; the flower of chivalry is come.”—“And pray,” said she, “how shall I 
see him? For I wish to see him in such a manner that it be known to none 
except to him, and you, and me.... . ”—“Madam,” said he, “you will see him 
enough tonight, and I shall tell you how... .” 
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a nearby forest and thither he is accompanied by the Queen and her 
companion, Lady Malehaut, with their ladies in waiting. Lancelot 
arrives at the trysting place escorted by Gallehault’s steward and his 
own cavaliers, and is soon engaged with Guinevere. During the 
course of the interview Lady Malehaut, who is also in love with 
Lancelot, becomes restless on perceiving the familiarity of the two 
lovers and coughs as a warning.” Some moments later Gallehault, 
seeing that things are not going as well as he might wish, comes to 
the aid of his friend.” 

‘“Dame,” fet Galehout, “donc le besiez par commencement 
d'amour veraie.”—‘“Del besier,” fet ele, “ne voi ge ore ne leu 
ne tens, mes ne dotez mie que ge ausi volonteive n’en soie comme 
il seroit; . . . s'il velt ge le beseré mout volontiers.” Et il en 
est si liez et si esbahiz que il ne puet respondre mot fors tant 
solement: “Dame, granz merciz.””—‘“Ha! Dame,” fet Gale- 
hout, “del suen voloir ne dotez vos ja, qu'il i est toz; et si 
sachiez bien que ja rien nule ne s’en apercevra, car nos nos 
trairons tuit tros ensemble autresi comme se nos conseillions.” 
—‘“De coi me feroie ge prier,” fet ele, “plus le voil ge que 
vos ne il.” Lors se traient tuit troi ensemble et font semblant 
de conseillier. Et la reine voit bien que li chevaliers n’on ose 
plus fere, si le prent par le menton et le bese” voiant Galehout 
assez longuement, si que la dame de Maloaut sot de voir que il 
la baisoit . . . . Einsi fu fez li premiers acointemenz del 
chevalier et de la reine par Galehout.’ 

Here we have the Galeotto of Dante, Galahad playing the role 
of pander; not the pure-souled Galahad of the Holy Grail, but the 
sincere friend of Lancelot, who, through his conduct on this occasion, 
won for Galeotto, even before Dante's time, the ill-fame which now 


* This is the incident referred to again by Dante: Par xvi. 14. 

* “Madam,” said Gallehault, “then kiss him by way of beginning a true 
love.”—“For kissing,” said she, “I see not now the place nor the time, but 
doubt not that I am as willing for it as he; ... if he wishes I will kiss him 
very willingly.” And he (Lancelot) is so joyous and embarrassed that he can 
answer only: “Madam, great thanks.”—“Ha! Madam,” said Gallehault, “doubt 
not his willingness, for he is greatly in favor of it; and know well that none 
will notice it, for we will make as if we were taking counsel together.”—“Why 
should I be coaxed,” said she, “I wish it more than you or he.” Then all three 
made as if they were taking counsel. And the Queen sees well that the Knight 
dares not do more, so she takes him by the chin and kisses him for some time 
in Gallehault’s presence, so that the Lady of Malehaut was aware that he 
kissed her. Thus was arranged the first meeting of the Knight and the Queen 
by Gallehault. 

* Inferno y. 134. 
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surrounds the name, and gave to Echegaray the means of saying 
something which he would have found himself troubled to say in so 
many words in his own tongue. This story it is that Francesca has in 
mind as being the go-between and the instigator of her love with 
Paolo. 

It is entirely creditable to believe that Echegaray, whose Gran 
Galeoto saw the light in 1881, was familiar with the relations of 
Gallehault to Lancelot and Guinevere, in spite of the fact that all 
available information points to Paget Toynbee’s version of the inci- 
dent as being the first printed in modern times. In Act II, Scene 
\V, Ernesto says: 

De la reina y Lanzarote 

fué Galeoto el medianero.” 
This certainly shows some knowledge of the rdle played by Galle- 
hault, and indicates that he must have known the manner in which 
Galeotto came to have its perverted meaning. A question arises: How 
did Echegaray know of the incident of Gallehault” Was it through 
some printed version unknown to us, or was it through familiarity 
with the Old French manuscript? At any rate it is evident that he 
did not make the mistake of some of the older commentators of 
Dante, but recognized the term in Francesca’s speech as not specify- 
ing the book which she and Paolo were reading, but naming the 
role played by the book and its author in the instigation of their 
illicit love. 

Paut Patrick ROGERS 

University oF CINCINNATI 


* Gallehault was the intermediary of Lancelot and the Queen. 

*A number of interesting questions have suggested themselves, among 
others: Who was responsible for Principe Galeotto as a title for Boccaccio’s 
Decameron? See note 9. 
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SEVILLE AND HER UNIVERSITY 
(Paper given before the College Club, Cleveland, Nov. 10, 1923.) 


I cannot resist the temptation to preface what I have to say about 
Seville and our University life there by sketching first some of our 
other delightful experiences in Spain. We swam in La Concha, the 
bay at San Sebastian on the northern coast which is the summer 
resort for aristocratic Spain, including their Majesties. We saw the 
sun rise over the Guadarrama Mts. and rode through vineyards and 
olive groves, and across arid La Mancha, which with its windmills 
was immortalized in “Don Quijote.” In Huelva we attended the 
festival commemorating Columbus’ sailing from Palos, August 3. 
In Granada we read from the Spanish version of Irving, his descrip- 
tion of the Court of Lindaraja of the Alhambra, while we sat at 
the base of the alabaster fountain in that very court. We heard the 
canons of the Christian church chanting in the Mosque of Cordoba. 
We joined the busy crowd at the Puerta del Sol in Madrid and 
stood before Velazquez’ “Meninas” in the Prado Museum. On St. 
Lawrence’s Day we went to the Escorial. The Escorial is the great 
church and tomb of kings built by Philip II and dedicated to St. 
Lawrence. We looked down from the heights of Toledo into the 
valley of the Tajo. From Segovia we motored to La Granja, the 
Spanish Versailles. At Salamanca we stood in the classroom of Fray 
Luis de Leon, famous poet, priest, and teacher at that University. 
In Burgos we watched the Papamoscas, or Fly-catcher, as it is called, 
strike six o'clock. It is the famous clock in the corner of the Cathe- 
dral, and the little chap who opens his mouth at each stroke is as 
grotesque as the Cathedral itself is beautiful and inspiring. We saw 
the Basque game of ball in a frontén at Pamplona, and visited the 
museum of Sarasate, the great Spanish violinist. In Zaragoza we 
saw a long line of faithful souls waiting to kiss the Pilarica, the 
little golden Virgen del Pilar, which the people of Aragon worship 
almost more than God. Tarragona gave us a view of the sea from 
old Roman walls. In Barcelona we listened to the Catalan dialect 
and saw hints of the labor unrest and lawlessness in the marching 
somatenes. The somatenes are the guard of business men who 
relieve the police at night. 

The month which we spent in Seville was little enough, but hap- 
pily we were able to glimpse nearly every phase of its life. Seville 
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is the city of which the Spaniards say: “He who has not seen 
Seville has not seen a marvel.” The English people call it Se-ville. 

Spain has 13 large divisions or regions, and 49 provinces. Se- 
ville, on the Guadalquivir, is the capital of the province of Seville, 
one of the eight which compose Andalucia. It was probably founded 
by the Phoenicians, and was certainly occupied by the Romans, who 
left at Italica, only six miles away, the ruins of a great colosseum. 
During the Moorish occupancy, it was a rival of Cordoba as a 
cultural center, but the different character of the cities is seen in 
the words attributed to an ancient scholar: “When a learned man 
dies at Seville, his library is sent to be sold at Cordoba, but when a 
musician dies at Cordoba, his instruments must be disposed of at 
Seville.” After more than 500 years, the city was liberated from the 
Moors by Saint Ferdinand, the Alcazar becoming the palace of 
Christian rulers, and the Mosque, a Christian church. The Alcazar 
and the Giralda, or bell tower of the Mosque still stand, beautiful 
specimens of Moorish architecture. The Alcazar is perhaps more 
beautiful than the Alhambra but has had no Irving to call the world’s 
attention to it—only a Cleveland apartment house advertiser. 

The very form of the city itself is a constant reminder of Moorish 
days. It is quite impossible to exaggerate the narrowness of the 
streets—built in that way to keep out the sun. Even the narrowness 
does not always suffice, and over some they spread large canvases 
from side to side. Seville has been called by one writer the frying 
pan of Europe, and indeed we did sizzle there in July. The summer 
heat accounts for the unusual arrangement of the houses. The rooms 
on the second floor simply duplicate those on the first. There is 
a dining room, kitchen, and bedrooms on each floor. In winter the 
family live on the second floor, and in summer, on the first. 

We trudged along over the hot cobblestones, dodging on to a 
door-ledge whenever an automobile, a carriage, a donkey, or a herd 
of goats wanted the right of way. In the barrio of Santa Cruz, 
the oldest section of the city, the streets are little else than stone 
passage-ways. From the azotea or flat roof of a Sevillan home one 
looks out upon a sea of white stucco, with almost no green. I remem- 
ber gazing for some time and discovering one lone palm. There are 
no yards or courts at all except the beautiful inner patio which is the 
heart of the Sevillian home. Seen from the top of the Giralda, the 
city is a veritable crazy quilt of perfectly aimless, zig-zag, helter- 
skelter, streets. The first early morning sound is that of water being 
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thrown out by servants on both sides of the street. They clean it 
almost as if it were a part of the house itself. So in form it is still 
a Moorish city with a Moorish tower overtopping it all. 

Then it is fascinating to recall that to Seville came Christopher 
Columbus back from his first voyage, on Palm Sunday, 1493; that 
the city was the headquarters for transatlantic trade after that time; 
that Magellan embarked there for his voyage around the world; 
that Pizarro came back there from the New World. This is the 
Seville of historical associations—but there is also the Seville of 
literary associations, of art, of religious traditions, the Seville of 
romance, of gaiety, as well as scholastic Seville, seat of a university. 

The greatest name in Seville’s literary annals is Cervantes, who 
for a time was tax collector there. On many buildings there are stone 
tablets saying that on this site was the house referred to in one of 
his short stories. In Sierpes street, the principal business street of the 
city, where every hour is like a fair, such a mark shows the site of 
the prison where the author was once confined. The plays of Lope de 
Rueda, father of Spanish drama, were acted in the streets of Seville. 
One night when walking through a street near Teodosia, where we 
lived, our attention was called to the house where Fernan Caballero, 
the Spanish George Eliot, died. Herrera, lyric poet, and Bécquer, 
Spain’s popular modern poet, were Sevillans. 

The Seville of art is far famed. In fact, I discovered that when 
I mentioned Seville as my destination—in France or anywhere— 
people immediately assumed I was an art student. Seville contributed 
Spain’s two greatest artists—Velazquez and Murillo, besides Pacheco, 
father-in-law of Velazquez, and Martinez-Montafiés, sculptor. 

When I speak of the Seville of religion, I mean Seville, some- 
times called the Spanish Rome, possessor of beautiful churches and 
beautiful religious traditions. All its other churches are secondary 
of course to the Cathedral, the third cathedral in the world, and the 
largest Gothic Cathedral. I have stood twice in St. Peter’s, have 
seen Cologne, and visited poor stricken Rheims just last summer, but 
for beauty of simplicity and dignity, I loved more than all, the interior 
of the Cathedral of Seville, and the exterior of Burgos Cathedral. 
I attended mass in Seville, sitting before the high altar and near the 
tomb of Columbus—which represents a bier borne by four figures— 
Leon, Castilla, Aragon, and Navarra. They say it was the ambition 
of the Cathedral’s builders to erect such a huge and splendid temple 
that succeeding generations of men would say they were mad. 
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Another manifestation of Seville’s deep religious fervor, other 
than the architectural, is the religious procession. The most famous 
occur in Holy Week and attract thousands of visitors, but I was 
fortunate enough to see one on the eve of Santa Ana in Triana, the 
gypsy section, on the opposite side of the river. From early evening 
there had been a verbena, which means a kind of street fair, with 
lottery booths, dancing, decorated balconies, myriads of colored 
lights, fireworks, etc. At 2 a.m. skyrockets heralded the coming of 
the Virgin. I shall not forget her appearance in a blize of lights in 
the portal of the church of San Jacinto—a full Sevillan moon 
throwing into beautiful relief the church, and a cross in the church- 
yard. The figure of the Virgin is carried by some thirty men. They 
are concealed beneath the velvet hangings of the huge platform, 
which is covered with flowers and lighted candles. The Virgin’s long 
robe is afire with jewels. And this procession is but a suggestion of 
what the richer parishes and brotherhoods offer in April. Then the 
favorite Virgin is the Macarena and the favorite Christ, Nuestro 
Sefior del Gran Poder. They sing couplets or saetas to the Virgin, 
and the enthusiasm of the common people mounts to such a pitch 
that there are extravagant demonstrations and much rivalry between 
the brotherhoods. They told me a story of one of the bearers in 
such a procession, who, heated with the wine that he was given each 
time the procession halted, terminated his compliments to the Virgin 
by throwing a whole glass of wine, staining her robe, and making a. 
long period of penitence necessary for himself. 

The devotion of the people is evidenced everywhere. Seville is 
a city of tile. There are tile factories, and homes and public buildings 
abound in it. In the patio of the home where I lived, there was a 
mural picture of the Virgin, in blue tile, before which a light con- 
stantly burned. It is true, however, everywhere in Spain, that women 
are more devout than the men, who are frequently indifferent and 
inclined toward atheism. 

The Seville of romance is that which appeals to one most, and 
it certainly comes more nearly than any other city to living up to 
one’s expectations. Practically all the women—of all ranks of society 
—still wear on the streets and in the church, the comb and 
graceful black veil, not, however, the mantilla, which is larger and 
more elaborate and is reserved now for bullfights and other special 
occasions. The mantén de Manila, or large silk shawl, is worn chiefly 
for dancing. Some of the men still wear the broad-brimmed Anda- 
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lusian hats, and trousers with belts at a curious altitude—a sur- 
vival, they say, of the days when they wore the sash. 

A sereno still carries his mammoth bunch of keys to all the 
houses on the street, and admits us when we return in the early 
morning hours. (Every one in Seville in the summer returns in the 
early morning hours, for the whole city sleeps in the afternoon; 
dinner time is 8:30 or 9; after which people enjoy the open air 
movies, or the theaters, promenade, drive, and breathe in the wonder- 
ful coolness till after midnight.) Arriving home, some one claps 
his hands. It resounds up the narrow street, and the sereno comes 
to admit us. 

And in Seville, lovers still talk to their sweethearts through the 
reja or iron grating. We saw them—patiently lolling there and 
talking to a personage within, not visible to us. The Sevillan father 
of today does not really believe in it, but does not defy the customs 
of his community, and Sevillan custom only admits the young man 
to chat with the young lady inside the home, when he has become 
an avowed candidate for the lady’s hand. I knew the daughter of a 
Sevillan coffee importer, who had recently married an Englishman. 
The Englishman had had to talk through the reja. But I am glad to 
have seen Seville now, for it certainly is to be doubted whether in 
another decade so many of the old customs will remain, 

Seville has been made the scene of three operas—The Barber of 
Seville, Don Giovanni, and Carmen. The Carmens are gone. For- 
merly, they told me, the street in front ‘of the tobacco factory was 
literally filled with men waiting to see the girls come out at closing 
time. Now machinery is used, and no girls are being hired. Only 
those who have been there for years—old women—are still retained. 
The street is empty. 

It must not be forgotten that Seville is the cradle of bullfighting— 
the Alma Mater of bullfighters, it has been called. We saw one 
legitimate bullfight on St. James’ Day—a national holiday—and 
later, one of the comic ones which have recently become popular. 
In the latter a bull is killed, but it is a young weak one, and the 
matador is dressed like Charlie Chaplin and goes through all kinds 
of Chaplinesque performances, letting the bull throw him a few 
feet, then jumping to his feet, and walking off while adjusting his 
derby. In fact, the affair is called a charlotada, from Charlot, their 
name for Charlie. This kind of thing may kill the serious fight. Not 
long ago there was a real issue. The regular fighters walked out, as 
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it were, refusing to fight in a ring that permitted the charlotadas, 
but the people clamored for the comic fight, and they continue. As 
a matter of fact many agencies are at work to end bullfighting. One 
is the interest in football, spelled f-u-t-b-o-l in Spain. I saw more 
children playing at football than at bullfighting. And the people who 
are really interested in the bullfight—(many of the best people are 
not at all, and never attend)—the real fans are bewailing the fact 
that there are no great bullfight stars today to succeed Belmonte and 
Joselito. Meanwhile the crowd is cheering Charlie’s derby in the 
bullring. 

Seville is the city famed for its beautiful women, but we remem- 
bered Irving’s advice not to expect a perfect beauty to be staring 
us in the face at every turn. We did marvel, not only in Seville, but 
all over Spain, at the handsome little children. They are little men 
and little women more than children, but nearly every one is hand- 
some. 

If Seville did not measure up to our anticipations, it was in the 
matter of flowers and green, and of music. Just since returning, | 
read one author’s words: “The air is laden with the scent of the 
orange: The sound of the guitar and castanets is heard continually 
in the narrow streets.” Now in the streets—I hate to confess it— 
we heard every day hurdy-gurdies playing fox trots. We did hear 
some exceptional guitar playing—by Habichuelas, wizard of the 
strings, the best guitar player of Seville, but that was at a birthday 
party in the home of a Sevillan doctor. Of the orange scented air, 
one fault-finding American, more bent on seeking out Spain’s squalor 
than being charmed by her spell, said, after one or two days in 
Seville: “I have seen little, but smelled much.” Also of the streets: 
“By their smells ye shall know them”—but, well, he did not refer to 
orange blossoms. 

They told us it was not the season for green and flowers, but 
surely even in the spring they must be concentrated, for flowers 
cannot grow out of pavement. But there are the plazas, the Alcazar 
Gardens, the Murillo Gardens, and Maria Luisa Park, which the 
American Consul called the most beautiful park in Europe. We had 
tea with him, there the first Sunday we were in Seville. But for 
those of us who had known the beauty of the tropics in Porto Rico, 
Southern Spain in summer was just a bit disappointing, especially 
around Seville. Granada and its view of the Sierra Nevada is more 
lovely. 
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The summer drought in southern Spain must be hard for any 
vegetation to survive. Seville goes almost waterless, though I believe 
plans are on foot to remedy the situation. We arrived after a hot, 
dusty trip from the French border only to discover we must retire 
bathless. And in a household where there were four members of 
the family, two servants, two Spanish aviators, two wine merchants, 
and five American girls, there was but water enough for one bath a 
day, and that at a specified hour. The hotels have better accommo- 
dations, but even so a bath costs more than a bottle of wine. At the 
given hour in the day when the water comes, the poor fill up pails 
and buckets. But withal, it is worth living a life of sponge baths, 
just to ride along by the Gualalquivir in the evening, and see the 
moon above the Cathedral. 

All Spain yields Seville the palm for gaiety. We were sometimes 
inclined to doubt the justice of it—when, for example we were being 
entertained in the Fiestas Colombinas in Huelva, or when we heard 
several hundred people in the Café de Ambos Mundos of Zaragoza 
singing “Venga Alegria” (Come, Happiness). Seville is a city of 
wealth, and there is not perhaps the democratic merrymaking to be 
found in smaller places. The real season is the spring and Fair time. 
The center of the night life is the café. Men in Spain practically 
never take coffee at home. They go immediately after dinner to take 
coffee in the café, and that is where bullfighters are discussed and 
cabinets overturned. Then there are the clubs. Wherever there was 
dancing, we were surprised to find the one step and fox trot danced 
exactly as it is here. Only at the verbenas and in the theatres did 
we see the sevillanas, characteristic Andalusian dances. At the clubs 
we noticed the long pauses between dances, which seemed to us a 
decided absence of animation. The explanation suggested was this: 
the Spanish girl has so little opportunity to meet and talk to young 
men, that the dance is more important for its conversational inter- 
ludes than for the paso doble (one step). 

I have already mentioned the open air movies. One does not pay 
for a movie in Seville. He pays for the refreshments and the movie 
is thrown in. 

Thus you see our University life occupied but a part of our 
Sevillan days. The whole city of Seville was a classroom for Amer- 
ican students of Spanish. The consul believes there is less English 
spoken in Seville than in any other city of its size in the world. We 
saw no such signs as I remember in one Paris store: “English spoke 
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here.” The whole American colony consisted of the consul, vice 
consul, and a woman whose daughter does historical work there. 
Some were away at the shore, but so few Americans go there (except 
at Fair time and Holy Week) that they did not even recognize us 
as North Americans. When making remarks to us on the street, 
as the low class do in Spain, it was always: “Long live France, or 
Germany, or England.” 

During the morning and late afternoon hours, we attended lec- 
tures in the University, on the literature, history, commercial geog- 
raphy, and art of Spain, and with Dr. Murillo, art critic, studied at 
first hand the masterpieces in Seville’s churches, galleries, and _pri- 
vate homes. The University is one of the ten in Spain today, the 
others being Barcelona, Granada, Madrid, Santiago, Valencia, Zara- 
goza, Oviedo, Valladolid, and Salamanca. It has the colleges or 
faculties of Natural Sciences, Philosophy, Medicine, and Law. It 
was neither the oldest university in Spain nor the foremost (which 
of course was Salamanca). Alfonso the Learned, founded the school 
about 1250—(think, two hundred years before we were discovered). 
It became a university in 1502, and the present buildings, originally 
a Jesuit college, were built before 1600, possibly from designs by 
Herrera, great Spanish architect. 

Great names are among those who have taught and studied at 
Seville. Antonio de Lebrija, the Erasmus of Spain, called the 
greatest of Spanish humanists, after ten years in Italy, came back 
and lectured at Seville. Arnold de Vilanova and Raymond Lull, great 
chemist and physicist of Spain, and Blanco White, English author 
and clergyman, studied there. And to think that it was this summer 
our privilege to loiter around its patios, climb to the top of its ancient 
tower, and listen to lectures in those aulas or classrooms. There 
was a curious mingling of the modern with the ancient—electric 
wires strung along old, old walls. Several of the lecture rooms, like 
many rooms in hotels and private homes in Spain, had no windows 
at all. The auditorium abounded in mustiness, oil paintings, and 
red plush. 

We had the real spirit of the Spanish university, with no adulter- 
ation. It could not have any, for it was the first time in its history 
that it had offered a summer session intended for foreign students. 
Even then there were almost as many Spaniards hearing the lectures 
and going on the excursions as there were Americans. Of the 
Americans there were six teachers, several men from Georgetown 
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University preparing for the consular service, also the consul and 
vice consul of Seville. 

If we were late, which we usually were, for our siesta we found 
all too short, we were met by the bedeles, who ushered us to the 
very door of the class room. There was a regular swarm of them, 
there being, in Spain always, several people to do what, it seems, 
might be done by one. 

If we were on time, and chatting in the patio, gathered around 
the statue of Maese Rodrigo, the professor himself often invited us 
to the classroom with the words: “Cuando Vds. quieran.” (When 
you wish.) It would be dangerous to try that on American students 
in our schools. I should be afraid they would never wish to begin. 
There are no clocks in the university class rooms, but when the hour 
is up, the bedel comes to the door and says: “Es la hora.” Sometimes 
the lecturer heeds, and sometimes not. 

Professors in Spanish universities have to pass competitive 
examinations for their chairs. Politics sometimes removes the Deans. 
The director of our summer session, Dr. Hazajias, was formerly the 
university head, but politics had caused a change. Unamuno, called 
Spain’s greatest thinker today, has been removed as head of the 
university of Salamanca, just within the last few weeks. University 
professors are usually men of wealth who do not look upon their 
position as a means of gaining a livelihood. They receive the degree 
of Bachiller which is little more than our high school diploma here, 
then the degree of Licenciado, and then of Doctor. 

Of course practical education is less stressed than here, but young 
men in Spanish universities are versed in the fine arts till their glib- 
ness with architectural terms is positively embarrassing for a Yankee. 
And they are grounded in universal history and geography. When- 
ever I said Cleveland, or Cle-ve-land, as they call it, they answered 
immediately with Lake Erie, or the Ohio River, which relatively, of 
course, is near. 

The university men we met—not only in Seville, but in Huelva, 
Madrid, and Salamanca, are earnest, ambitious, keen thinking young 
men. They admire Alfonso. They attend five o’clock teas, an 
institution popularized by their English queen, but they say that the 
20th century is indeed late for a monarchy. They love Spain but 
want to see America. I never realized it more than in Salamanca 
when one university student—then doing the obligatory military 
service—changed his uniform for civilian clothes and with his cap 
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pulled down over his eyes to avoid recognition—hurried down to the 
train, almost ready to pull out, just to see us, for we were Ameri- 
cans. His friends had accompanied us about Salamanca in the after- 
noon. I believe there is something of the dreamer and explorer in 
all of them. I could almost agree with some of the Spaniards that 
Columbus was one of them, not an Italian. 

Higher education in open to women and there is an incipient 
feminist movement in Spain but I did not happen to talk with anyone 
about it. 

There is much that might be told concerning our entertainment 
in Sevillan homes, people whom we came to know there, the the- 
atres, the motorists, shopping, and a dozen themes—but I will just 
express the hope in closing that some of us may visit the Exposition 
in Seville. They have already built a number of beautiful buildings 
for it and hope to have them ready by 1926. 

Never shall I forget the spell of that first evening as our carriage 
went clattering through the narrow streets, nor our poignant regret 
as the train for Granada, a month later, showed us the Giralda 
becoming smaller and smaller and then disappearing, as we left 
behind us Seville and all her associations with the past, her interest- 
ing present, and promise for the future. 


Mary Wetp Coates 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE WRITTEN ASSIGNMENT IN SPANISH 


The attempt made by many teachers to warn students that Spanish is not 
an easy language to master is a mistake because in doing so the teacher does 
away with an advantage in his own favor. The idea that Spanish is easy— 
erroneous as it is—creates a mental state which gives self-confidence to the 
student. It is well known that man will undertake more willingly that which 
he thinks he is able to do than any other task which offers the least doubt of 
realization. It has been said that such an attitude on the part of the student 
leads to carelessness, slovenly work, and to lack of attention. While this 
remark is correct, it is the duty of the teacher or instructor to devise ways 
and means by which the slovenly and careless tendencies of the students may 
be corrected. 

One of the ways by which I have succeeded in correcting the attitude 
of the pupils is by insisting in neat, carefully-written work—whether this 
work be written at home or in the classroom. A few students at the beginning 
of each quarter or semester have always attempted to hand in poor work, 
probably written while the subway, the streetcar, or a friend’s automobile took 
them to school. Their attempts have met with the same fate: a blue penciled 
mark throughout the assignment and a little annotation on the left-handed 
corner of the paper, “No credit. Re-write.” 

At the beginning of the term, the class as a whole is instructed to the 
effect that no written work of any sort will be accepted nor credit given 
unless the assignment be done in the same neat and careful manner in which 
they would do a piece of work for an industrial or mercantile firm. The idea 
of working in the Spanish class just as each individual would work in an 
office or factory seems to bring about the desired results. First, it lifts 
Spanish from the list of subjects in the school curriculum and places it upon 
a more practical plan. The assignment is no longer school work, no longer 
the hated language exercise, but a sort of an imaginary professional report 
to be submitted to a business man, an imaginary letter to be sent to a 
customer. The practical value and usefulness of the daily work is thus 
instilled in the mind of the pupil, and every means brought into play to keep 
this idea alive, for it must be remembered that the average student is of the 
type and age when the word “culture” has still a mysterious, meaningless 
significance. The average student undertakes the study of Spanish—and for 
that matter any other modern language—either because his friend does so or 
because he has to satisfy a certain requirement of his college or school. 
Second, the student gets that subconscious feeling that his promotion depends 
not so much on the monthly examinations, but on the daily work. This feeling 
arises from the thought that the Spanish class is an industrial or commercial 
organization where each individual is judged from his individual efforts and 
where promotion is earned when services rendered are satisfactory. In 
appealing thus to his—the student—imagination and practical sense, the student 
does try hard to satisfy the call for neatness and perfection. 
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This insistence upon neatness and perfection did require a daily inspec- 
tion of the written work of each student and caused me more than the amount 
of work a teacher can justly do. But finally I discovered that the student 
could and can be trusted with the greater part of the work. I created a 
system of checkers. Each student hands his written assignment*to one of 
his classmates designated weekly or fortnightly in advance. During the 
stated period the checker is held responsible for the promptness, neatness, and 
correctness of the written work of the student assigned to him. He holds a 
record of his own in which are entered the time when the exercise was 
turned in, the numbers of mistakes, quality of work, etc. He becomes the 
superior who passes on the imaginary professional report or the customer 
who will judge the firm offering services from the letter he receives. The 
checker examines the neatness with which the work is done, underlines the 
errors when the assignment is corrected from the blackboard. He is the one 
who either approves or disapproves the original assignment written by the 
student and returns the same with the request to re-copy and give the final 
touches to the work before it is presented to the instructor as a finished 
‘ product. It is indeed surprising to see the care and interest with which the 
most dull and indifferent student examines the strange paper for which he is 
held responsible, and still more surprising the eagerness with which every 
student—good and bad alike—seeks to have his original exercise and copy 
pass the scrutinizing eyes of his checker and obtain his final O. K. 

One of the difficulties which has to be overcome at first is the fact that 
certain phrases or sentences admit more than one construction. This diffi- 
culty is avoided by calling attention to the various ways in which that same 
sentence or phrase can be translated, and by writing the different construc- 
tions on the blackboard. After a while the students themselves ask whether 
a construction is right or wrong and often they do so at the end of the class- 
meeting so that the precious forty-five or fifty minutes of the period may not 
be wasted. 

Another difficulty to be solved’is how to select the “checkers.” Shall two 
students merely exchange papers? Indeed no, because in doing so there is 
liability of one of them copying the work of the other. I generally manage 
to have the members of the class divided so that one-fourth or one-third 
corrects the assignment of another fourth or third while they hand their 
work to the remaining fourth or third. 

This checking system, besides eliminating some of the work of the 
teacher and forcing the student to a pleasant review—it is as it has always 
been, pleasant to find faults in others—creates a spirit of codperation within the 
class itself. I insist that when the checker or supervising student returns 
the original work for final correction he explain the mistakes as best as he 
can, but never to allow the student to write down the corrections in his—the 
checker’s—presence. At times it happens that such an explanation cannot be 
given and this is even more true when the checker is a poor student. Such 
an emergency brings the interested parties into a conference with the in- 
structor. Then the grammar rule or rules are gone over together, and the 
checker is expected to write a few extra original sentences for practice. These 
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conferences are very numerous at the time when the system is put into 
existence, but with the progress of the class their number becomes relatively 
small. 

This emphasis upon the written assignment brings about a closer attention 
on the parft of the students to the subject at hand, and indirectly plays a 
great part on the manner in which the oral work is prepared and recited. The 
vocabulary becomes more effectively impressed upon the minds of the pupils; 
they seem to feel that idiomatic phrases as well as the verbs are essential 
weapons in the handling of which they must become skillful in order to 
succeed in their efforts toward supervising others. 

And the students have not been told that Spanish is difficult; they still 
act under the misguided general impression that Spanish is easy; their self- 
confidence and belief in their ability to master the subject is still in existence; 
like good soldiers their morale is still as good as when they joined the class at 
the beginning of the term and they are still fresh, better prepared for the 
more difficult obstacles they will have to meet later on. 


Gino V. M. bE SoLENNI 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE 
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HISTORIA DE UN SONETO CUBANO 


Es cosa bien curiosa que un tratado comercial que, entre paréntesis, nunca 
lleg6é a aprobarse, diera origen a varias piezas de no escaso valor literario. 

Al principio fueron dos discursos parlamentarios, después un soneto de 
sabor clasico, mas tarde una acusacién de plagio, luego la polémica consiguiente 
—que fué comidilla por algun tiempo del cotarro literario cubano—y por 
ultimo, la retractacién del acusador, con la obligada apoteosis del agraviado. 

Discutiase en el senado de Cuba, alla por 1903, un proyecto de tratado 
comercial con Inglaterra. Estando la Reptblica Cubana recién nacida, algunos 
senadores y politicos aprovecharon la ocasién para tratar de averiguar hasta 
dénde se extendia la libertad de Cuba al negociar un tratado con otra nacién 
que no fuera los Estados Unidos. Los miembros del senado se habian dividido 
en dos bandos, a la cabeza de los cuales estaban dos cubanos, ilustres por mas 
de un titulo: Manuel Sanguily y Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante. Como en 
todo cuerpo parlamentario, se discutié mucho y se discurseé mas, pero de 
todas las oraciones pronunciadas, las verdaderamente sobresalientes fueron las 
de Sanguily y Bustamante. 

Hay que haber oido la frase rumorosa de éste y el verbo calido de 
aquél para apreciar debidamente la oratoria de estas dos figuras cubanas. 
Basta decir que hay ritmo en el uno y fogosidad en el otro, pero que ante 
todo ambos son dos oradores de una sintaxis elegante, varonil, impecable. 

Evidentemente ya Sanguily anticipaba el resultado de la votacién con- 
trario a su criterio. Iba a terminar su discurso, desde entonces memorable, 
pero le faltaba el ultimo periodo, el final flamigero, tan de Sanguily, que 
sirviera como de corona a su oracién. Y acordandose del héroe cervantino, 
se volvié hacia Bustamante, diciéndole: “;Oh Caballero de la Blanca Luna! 
; Vos podréis derribarme, pero jamas me haréis confesar que no es la mas 
fermosa dama la que yo llevo en el corazén!” 

Uno o dos dias mas tarde, apareciéd en “El Mundo” de la Habana el 
siguiente soneto; estaba dedicado a Manuel Sanguily, y al pie habia esta 
firma: El Bachiller Sansén Carrasco. 


La MAS FERMOSA 


“Que siga el caballero su camino, 
agravios desfaciendo con su lanza, 
todo noble tesén al cabo alcanza 
fijar ias justas leyes del Destino. 


Calate el roto yelmo de Mambrino, 
y en tu rocin glorioso altivo avanza ; 
desoye al refranero Sancho Panza, 
y en tu brazo confia, y en tu sino. 


No temas la esquivez de la Fortuna. 
Si el Caballero de la Blanca Luna 
medir sus armas con las tuyas osa, 
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y te derriba por contraria suerte, 
de Dulcinea, en ansias de la muerte, 
di que siempre sera, la mas fermosa!” 


Poco después publicé el “Diario de la Marina” una carta de un tal Iiigo, 
en la cual se decia que “La mas fermosa” era un plagio de otro soneto com- 
puesto por un poeta andaluz, Rodriguez, de nombre, si mal no recuerdo. 

Y aqui fué Troya . .. literaria. El autor del soneto no era otro que 
Enrique Hernandez Miyares, admirador de Sanguily, y poeta y distinguido 
critico teatral del diario “La Discusién,” en el cual usaba el seudénimo de 
“Hernan de Enriquez.” Puesta en duda su honradez literaria, Hernandez 
Miyares aseguraba que el soneto era original suyo, y negaba que conscien- 
temente se hubiera inspirado en ninguna composici6n ajena. 

La acusacién de Ifigo no estaba bien ni mal documentada, le faltaban 
pruebas, pero tampoco las tenia el apesadumbrado poeta cubano para demostrar 
la paternidad del soneto. A pesar de que el acusador era poco conocido, no 
falt6 quien diera crédito a su aseveracién. Don Enrique Corzo, que a la saz6n 
escribia en “El Comercio” una seccién de critica, tomé y mantuvo la acusacién 
de plagio. Corzo, o “Ruy Diaz” (pues éste era su sued6énimo) era un 
abogado espafiol con fama de atrabilioso y mortificante. Sus ataques a 
Hernandez Miyares hicieron que los partidarios de éste mandaran a Espajia por 
una prueba irrecusable de la inocencia del bardo cubano. Y la prueba Ileg6 
en forma de una contestaciOn del poeta espafiol, que se suponia plagiado, 
en la que aseguraba que nunca habia escrito un soneto igual o parecido a “La 
mas fermosa.” 

Para vindicar a Hernandez Miyares, sus amigos le ofrecieron un gran 
banquete-homenaje, el cual tuvo lugar brillantemente en el Teatro Marti de 
la Habana. 

De Ifigo no se supo mas, y en cuanto a Ruy Diaz, véase con cuanta 
gentileza canté la palinodia en la siguiente donosa confesién: 


CoNFITEOR 


Yo, pecador humilde, me confieso 

de haber dado por cierta una patrafia, 
y perseguido con injusta saiia 

al que hoy recibe de su triunfo el beso. 


La coba de un guas6n me sorbid el seso 
mientras no se deshizo la marafia, 

mas al cabo la luz llegé de Espafia, 

y el cable dijo ayer: — No hay nada de eso. 


La situacién de Ifigo es horrorosa; 
calumniador, demente, o lo que sea, 
debe poner los pies en polvorosa. 


Yo cumplo con decir al que me lea, 
que en el asunto de “La mas fermosa” 
me ha tocado bailar con “la mas fea”. 
Antonio J. Rusio 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


EL DUODECIMO CURSO DE VERANO PARA 
EXTRANJ EROS DEL CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS 
HISTORICOS DE MADRID 


El duodécimo Curso para Extranjeros, sobre Lengua, Literatura y Arte 
espafioles, organizado en Madrid por el Centro de Estudios Histéricos en el 
verano de 1923 (9 de Julio al 4 de Agosto) fué un gran éxito, no sdlo por las 
notables reformas introducidas en el programa académico, sino también por los 
muchos actos extraordinarios que se celebraron en honor de los estudiantes. 

Al frente del Curso estuvieron D. Tomas Navarro Tomas, Director del 
Laboratorio de Fonética del Centro de Estudios Histéricos, como presidente, 
y la Srta. Matilde Huici, Profesora del Instituto-Escuela, como secretaria. 

Las clases se dieron en la Residencia de Estudiantes, donde gran parte de 
los alumnos fueron alojados. En la Residencia vivieron un buen nimero de 
profesores y estudiantes espafioles que mantuvieron conversacién espafiola con 
los extranjeros en el comedor y fuera de las clases. Mediante un pequefio 
aumento en los precios de pensién, fué posible implantar muchas mejoras 
encaminadas a ofrecer a los visitantes un maximum de comodidad. El Director, 
D. Alberto Jiménez Fraud, contribuyé personalmente de modo muy eficaz al 
buen orden de los trabajos y a la disposicién del excelente servicio que los 
estudiantes extranjeros encontraron en la Residencia. 

La velada de inauguracién se celebré el 9 de Julio con asistencia de todos 
los alumnos del Curso y caracterizados representantes del intelectualismo ma- 
drileho. En nombre de D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Presidente del Centro, 
leyé unas cuartillas D. Tomas Navarro Tomas, saludando a los extranjeros 
que asistian al Curso desde tan lejanos paises. Puso de manifiesto la labor 
del Centro de Estudios Hist6ricos y de la Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios, 
que por medio de sus pensionados, de los lectores € instructores que envia a 
diversos centros de ensefianza, y de sus publicaciones, coopera eficazmente al 
intercambio de ideas y fomenta el mutuo interés en las relaciones de unos 
pueblos con otros. En representacién de los alumnos, el Profesor John D. 
Fitz-Gerald de la Universidad de Illinois, agradecié, en un castellano correc- 
tisimo, la acogida tan cordial que Espafia dispensa a los que a ella vienen a 
recoger algo de su espiritu y de su bello idioma. Recordéd los primeros 
alumnos norteamericanos que vinieron, hace ya un cuarto de siglo, a la 
Universidad de Madrid, y la ayuda generosa, la comprensién y el estimulo que 
aqui encontraron para el mejor éxito de sus estudios.! Por ultimo, el Rector de 
la Universidad de Madrid, D. José Rodriguez Carracido, que ostentaba la 
representacién oficial del Gobierno espafiol, en frases llenas de emocién y 
sinceridad,.ponder6é la importancia que para la paz de los pueblos tienen las 
relaciones cientificas y culturales, que son las mas nobles y desinteresadas. 
Dijo que afio tras afio venia saludando al pufiado de entusiastas de Espafia que 
asistia a estos cursos, y que afio tras afio venia también convenciéndose mas 


1 El discurso entero del Profesor Fitz-Gerald fué publicado en Hispania, noviembre 
ultimo, paginas 328-330. 
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y mas del alto significado de esta embajada espiritual que se nos envia desde el 
otro lado de las fronteras patrias. Todos los oradores fueron muy aplaudidos. 

A continuacién, el ilustre poeta Juan Ramén Jiménez leyé de modo 
inimitable algunas de sus mas bellas poesias, que fueron escuchadas con 
verdadero deleite e intensa emocién por la distinguida concurrencia que Ilenaba 
el salon. 

Y como final del acto, el trio de los conocidos artistas Srta. Pérez y Sres. 
Franco y Taltavull, interpreté con gran maestria una serie de obras originales 
de los compositores espafioles Albéniz y Granados, que fueron acogidas con 
grandes aplausos. 

La conferencia especial de D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal fué sobre el tema 
Observaciones sobre el lenguaje de Rubén Dario. Hizo el sabio conferenciante 
un acabado estudio de linguistica moderna y expuso al mismo tiempo una gran 
cantidad de ideas originalisimas sobre la obra y la personalidad literaria del 
gran vate americano. Hubo otras conferencias, no anunciadas previamente en 
el programa’. D. Ricardo de Orueta, colaborador del Centro y eminente 
critico de arte, disert6 sobre La imagen de la Piedad en la escultura espatiola, 
y D. Francisco Javier Sanchez Cantén, Subdirector del Museo del Prado, hizo 
una Breve resetia histérica de la arquitectura espanola. Ambas conferencias 
fueron ilustradas con proyecciones. El eminente poeta José Moreno Villa leyé 
una noche a los estudiantes varios de sus exquisitos poemas, en los jardines de 
la Residencia. 

Las excursiones a Segovia, La Granja, Toledo y El Escorial y las visitas 
a museos y monumentos en Madrid, estuvieron a cargo de los conocidos 
expertos, D. Elias Tormo, D. Ricardo de Orueta, D. José Maria Florit, D.- 
Federico Ruiz Morcuende y D. Francisco J. Sanchez Cantén. Ademas de las 
visitas anunciadas en el programa (1), los estudiantes visitaron el Palacio del 
Duque de Alba y el estudio del famoso escultor Mariano Benlliure, gracias a 
la fina atencién de estos préceres. También se hicieron visitas a la Biblioteca 
Nacional y al Museo de Arte Moderno. 

Veladas, conciertos y bailes se celebraron a menudo en obsequio de los 
visitantes. Durante el Curso ocurrieron varios actos extraordinarios que 
contribuyeron a hacer variada y agradable la vida social de los alumnos. El! 
Excelentisimo Ayuntamiento de Madrid invité a los estudiantes y profesores 
del Curso a una solemne recepcioén oficial en las salas consistoriales. El Alcalde, 
el Secretario y los Concejales dieron la bienvenida a los estudiantes en nombre 
de la Villa y Corte. Los representantes diplomaticos de los paises extranjeros 
y muchas figuras eminentes en la vida publica espafiola habian sido invitados. 
Los estudiantes recorrieron las diversas dependencias del Ayuntamiento. El 
acto finalizé con un espléndido vino de honor, donde hubo un verdadero derroche 
de exquisitos bocadillos. 

El Cénsul americano en Madrid, Mr. Keith Merrill, y Mrs. Merrill, 
ofrecieron a los estudiantes del Curso un magnifico té en su residencia. Mr. 
y Mrs. Merrill hicieron los honores de la casa con su proverbial buen gusto, 
obsequiando a los extranjeros con una lucida fiesta andaluza, donde hicieron 


1 Véase, si se quiere, Hispania, VI, no. 1, February, 1923, ps. 58-64, 
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gala de sus habilidades varios famosos artistas del género flamenco, quienes 
presentaron tipicos bailes espafioles a los acordes de la castiza guitarra. 
Estuvieron presentes el Alcalde y otras autoridades locales, y muchas distin- 
guidas personalidades de las colonias inglesa y americana de Madrid. 

Al final del Curso, el Alcalde de Madrid, Sr. Ruiz Jiménez y el Secretario 
del Ayuntamiento, Sr. Ruano, visitaron la Residencia. El Excmo. Sr. Marqués 
de Palomares, del Patronato, el Excomo. Sr. Barén de Meyendorff, Presidente 
honorario, D. Alberto Jiménez Fraud, Presidente, todos de la Residencia; D. 
Tomas Navarro Tomas, Director del Curso; D. Elias Tormo, Vicerrector de 
la Universidad Central; Srta. Matilde Huici, Secretaria del Curso, D. Felipe 
Morales de Setién, muchos profesores y residentes, y los estudiantes extranjeros, 
recibieron a los distinguidos visitantes. Se sirvieron té, helados y refrescos. 

El ultimo dia del Curso, D. Rafael Benedito, Director de las Masas Corales 
de Madrid (quien dié una interesantisima serie de diez conferencias sobre 
Misica popular espaiola, ilustradas con ejemplos musicales interpretados por 
la distinguida pianista Srta. Josefina Mayor), trajo a la Residencia un numeroso 
grupo de cantantes que presentaron a los estudiantes una seleccién de tipicas 
canciones del folk-lore de todas las regiones espafiolas. Fué una fiesta 
simpatiquisima, que desperté gran entusiasmo entre los alumnos. 

Una vez terminadas las tareas académicas del Curso, la mayoria de los 
estudiantes realizaron excursiones, individualmente o en grupos, por Andalucia 
y Catalufia, donde fueron objeto de extraordinarias atenciones por parte de las 
autoridades y organismos oficiales. 


PP. 


UNA CARTA INTERESANTE 


Consulado General De Espajfia 
en 
Estados Unidos de América 
Nueva York 


19 de Septiembre de 1923 
Sr. Don Hymen Alpern, 
The Stuyvesant High School, 
345 East 15th Street, 
New York City. 


Muy Sefior mio: 

He recibido con complacencia la revista “Encarnado y Azul” que bajo su 
direccién publican los estudiantes de espafiol de la Stuyvesant High School, y 
he leido con interés y gratitud los juicios e impresiones que Vd. y sus 
discipulos dedican a la civilizacién pasada y presente de Espajfia. 

Ha sido Espajfia a lo largo de tres siglos tan calumniada por la propaganda 
de gentes incapaces de comprender el idealismo de su historia, que toda 
tentativa de comprender ye de estimar lo que hay en su patria de valioso y 
perdurable, es siempre sinceramente agradecida por los espafioles. Esta gra- 
titud se hace mas viva cuando el acercamiento a Espafia se expresa como 
Vdes. lo hacen, con inteligencia y simpatia. 

Probablemente los juicios mas claros que se han hecho acerca de la obra 
colonizadora de Espafia en América y del trasplante realmente maravilloso de 
sus instituciones, de sus ideas y de su lengua en Amérecia han sido hechos 
por Vdes. Son Vdes. los americanos del Norte, ciudadanos de un pais 
préspero y grande, los que sin rivalidades ni envidias tienen la mirada mas 
clara para percibir la civilizacién idealista de Espafia, é imparcialidad mas 
serena para proclamar la verdad que han descubierto. 

Espafia ha realizado una labor de creacién de pueblos y de difusién de 
cultura que sélo tiene igual a la de Roma. Esta labor es realmente de ayer 
y no hay ningun indicio de que el manantial de energia y de ideal que la realizé, 
se haya agotado. Persiste, en medio de las complicaciones que la transicién le 
impone, el mismo espiritu emprendedor que hoy lleva también cada afio cientos 
de millares de espafioles a las Reptblicas de su lengua, contribuyendo con su 
trabajo a levantar y engrandecer aquéllas. 

Le ruego a Vd. que transmita a los discipulos a su cargo el homenaje de 
mi simpatia y la seguridad de que Espafia paga siempre en la misma moneda 
los sentimientos de amistad que se le envian y que Espajia siente cada dia mayor 
y mas cordial admiracién por todo lo que hay de actividad, de vida desbordante, 
de energia y también de idealismo de juventud en esta gran Reptblica que es 
vuestra Patria. 

Suyo afectisimo S. S. 
ALEJANDRO BEREA, 
Consul General De Espafia. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Held at Earl Hall, Columbia University, New York City, 
December 31, 1923, and January 1, 1924 
Morning Session, December 31, at nine-thirty 
Presiding: Mr. MANUEL J. ANDRADE 


De Witt Clinton High School, New York 
President of the New York Chapter 


Address of Welcome:’Mr. Puitip M. HAaypeEN 
Assistant Secretary of Columbia University 
Address of Welcome: Proressor JoHN L. GERIG 
Executive Secretary Department Romance Languages, Columbia University 
Presiding: Mr. C. Scorr WILLIAMS 
Hollywood High School, Hollywood, Calif. 
President of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
President’s Address: A Member of the A. A. T. S. Is a Better 
Teacher Than His Neighbor Who Is Not a Member Ce 
Address: Why the Disciplinary and Cultural Values of Spanish 
Should be Stressed 
Proressor E. C. HiLts 
University of California, Vice-President of the Association 
Address: Mr. M. Bartow 
Curtis High School, New York, ex-President of the New York Chapter 
Adjournment for lunch, at Rosmond Court, 430 West 119th Street 


Afternoon Session, at two-thirty 
Address: Why Spanish? 
ProFEssoR ALFRED COESTER 
Stanford University, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association 
Address: Copyright Relations between Spain and the United States 
Proressor J. D. Fitz-GeraLp 
University of Illinois, ex-President of the Association 
Address: Martinez Sierra 
Proressor ARTHUR L. OWEN 
University of Kansas 
Address: De novelistica 
Proressor M. OsMa 
University of Kansas 
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Evening; New Year's Eve, at seven 


Comida y tertulia 

At Rosmond Court, 430 West 119th Street. Informal. Tickets, $2.00, 

from Mr. H. Alpern, 1055 Grand Concourse. Telephone Jerome 3080. 
Discussion: El movimiento politico actual en Espaiia 

Proressor M. RoMERA NAVARRO 
University of Pennsylvania 

Impromptu short talks by members 
Music: 


Morning Session, January 1st, at ten , 
Address: Spanish Reading in Secondary Schools, 1918-1923 
PRoressor JOHN VAN HorNE 
University of Illinois 
Business Meeting : 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Reports of Committees 
New Business 
Election of Officers for 1924 
A ballot box will be found in the rear of meeting room in Earl Hall. 
Votes may be cast on either day of meeting, or votes may be sent by 


mail to Mr. Pedro Caballero, 1395 Fifth Ave., New York City, before 
December 28. 


Installation of New Officers 
Adjournment 

Executive Council: 
Election of editors of H1spANIA 


The maximum time allotted to any address will be thirty minutes. Music 
and other features will be interspersed with addresses. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS — 


The Committee on Nominations submits the following list of persons as 
nominees for the offices indicated according to the provisions of the consti- 
tution of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 

For President for 1924—E. C. Hills, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

For First Vice-President for 1924-1926—Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director 
of Modern Languages, New York City. ; 

For Second Vice-President for 1924—E. W. Olmsted, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., to complete unexpired term of E. C. Hills as 
Second Vice-President. 

For Third Vice-President for 1924—Benicia Batione, East Side High 
School, Denver, Colo. 

For Secretary-Treasurer for 1924-1925—Alfred Coester, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 

Members of Executive Council for 1924—Maximo Iturralde, New York 
University, New York, N. Y.; for 1924-26—C. Scott Williams, Hollywood 
High School, Hollywood, Calif.; E. R. Greene, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H. 

ELizABETH CAMPBELL, 

J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD, 
L. Owen, 

Mepora L. Ray, 

Georce W. H. Chairman. 
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OBITUARIES 


PROFESSOR VENTURA FUENTES 


On September 23, occurred the death, from meningitis, of Dr. Ventura 
Fuentes, Associate Professor of Spanish in the College of the City of New 
York. 

Professor Fuentes was born at Cardenas, Cuba, on September 14, 1868. 
Soon after his birth, his father, a Cuban patriot, was driven into exile, and 
his’mother brought him to New York City where he was reared and educated. 
He graduated from the College of the City of New York in 1889 and from 
the medical course of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1892. In 
1899 he gave up the practice and became tutor in Spanish at his alma mater. 
He became associate professor in 1917. He gave courses for teachers in the 
School of Education and in the evening session of the College for many years. 
He was of great service in developing teachers of Spanish in New York City. 

In 1908 occurred the death of Mrs. Fuentes (who was Miss Mary E. 
Ward, daughter of Dr. O. J. Ward, a well-known physician of New York) 
and upon Dr. Fuentes fell the burden of bringing up two very young children. 
How faithfully and successfully he discharged this responsibility his intimate 
friends will attest. 

One of the saddest incidents connected with Professor Fuentes’ death 
was the fact that just a few days prior thereto, while he was critically ill, his 
only son, a student in the senior class of the College, died very suddenly. 
This tragic occurrence doubtless lessened his own chances for recovery. 

Professor Fuentes was the author or co-author of several textbooks widely 
used in the teaching of Spanish in this country. He also contributed numerous 
articles to the Catholic Encyclopedia. He was a member of the Modern 
Language Association of America, of the National Geographic Society and of 
the Theta Delta Chi fraternity. 

Members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish recall with 
gratitude the participation of Professor Fuentes in the organization of their 
society. He was one of the first small group that met to form the local 
New York Association of Teachers of Spanish out of which grew the present 
national society. He served on different committees during the organization 
period. He was chairman of the committee that drew up the Constitution, and 
was second vice president during the years of 1918 and 1919. His counsel and 
his unflagging interest and enthusiasm in our early days were exceedingly 
helpful. That same interest and enthusiasm he maintained up to his last day. 

Professor Fuentes was a man of fine character, gentle dignity and never 
failing courtesy. His devotion to his family was ideal and he displayed 
remarkable fortitude under the many trials and sorrows which were his lot 
in life. 

In his passing the American Association of Teachers of Spanish lost a 
faithful charter member, an earnest fellow teacher, and one who exemplified 
in the highest degree the noblest traits of Spanish and of North American 
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culture. In him, through inheritance and through training, was fused the 
best of both races. 

The New York chapter has passed resolutions in memorial of Professor 
Fuentes and have sent copies to his family and to the College he served. 


ESTANISLAO SEVERO ZEBALLOS 
1854-1923 


The death of Estanislao S. Zeballos at Liverpool on September 7 is a 
source of sorrow to his countrymen and to the many friends this statesman 
and scholar won abroad. His genial personality, unaffected kindness, and 
broad sympathies made him an outstanding figure in any gruop while his long 
association with the Revista de Derecho brought his name into prominence in 
many walks of life. 

Sefior Zeballos was born on July 27, 1854, in Rosario, Argentina, and 
received his early education in that city, coming to Buenos Aires in 1866 to 
continue his studies at the Colegio Nacional and at the University of Buenos 
Aires. He graduated from the law school in 1874 and thereafter devoted his 
attention to his profession, building up a practice which extended far beyond 
the bounds of the nation’s capitol. 

Journalism early claimed his interest also and found in him’a frequent 
contributor to newspapers and magazines, both scientific and literary. He 
founded the Revista, de Derecho, Historia y Letras in 1898 and up to the 
time of his death continued to be the editor of this flourishing magazine. 

As a teacher he served in the Colegio Nacional of Buenos Aires the year 
of his graduation and from 1892 was prominent in the academic and adminis- 
trative life of the University, being dean of the law faculty in 1918-19. 

The versatility of Sefior Zeballos did not permit him to limit his activities 
to the professions of law, education, and journalism, but drew him as well 
into public life. On several occasions he was deputy to the National Congress, 
as many more Minister of Foreign Relations, in 1890 he was director of 
Posts and Telegraphs, and in 1910 was appointed member of The Hague 
Tribunal. For two years (1893-95) he held the post of ambassador to 
Washington and renewed his acquaintance with the United States only last 
year when he lectured at the Institute of Politics at Williamstown and before 
the American Bar Association at Minneapolis. 

In addition to numerous works on law, geography and political economy 
Sefior Zeballos was the author of three historical novels, La Dinastia de los 
Piedra, 1884, Painé y la Dinastia de los Zorros, 1886, Reimi y la Dinastia 
de los Pinares, 1888. He contributed many articles of a biographical and 
bibliographical nature to the Revista de Derecho and played a large part in 
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the collection and annotation of the Cancionero Popular, published first in the 
Revista and published separately in 1905. 

Sefior Zeballos collected one of the best private libraries in Buenos Aires 
and encouraged and fostered the literary efforts of his countrymen through 
his magazine. His death is a genuine loss to the intellectual life of the 
southern capital and in him Argentina loses a patron of letters and one of 
her finest gentlemen. 


Sturcis E. Leavitt 


UNIverRsITY oF NortH CAROLINA 


. 


Escuala Normal Superior de Maestros 
Summer Session 


Alicante, Spain 


Courses of Instruction will include: Spanish Phonetics, Grammar, 
History of Spanish Literature, Spanish and Hispano-American Com- 
parative Literature, Pedagogy, Psychology and Principles of Teach- 
ing, the Teaching of Languages, Conversation and Composition, 
Commercial Spanish, Geography, History, Music and Art. 


Five Weeks of Intensive School Work under the combined fac- 
culties of the Escuela Normal Superior de Maestros and Instituto 
Tecnico y General de Segunda Ensenanza of Alicante; School of 
Arts of Vigo, Universidad del Escorial and the famous Universidad 
of Santiago de Compostela. A varied program of social events 
planned by the City Council and organized for our benefit consisting 
of literary contests, lectures, national pageants, parties, teas, recep- 
tions, mountain-climbing and yachting. The most picturesque 
scenery, combined with the delightfully cool climate of the Mediter- 
ranean seashore makes this an ideal place to study, while spendi 

very pleasant vacation. Week-end excursions to places of historical 
and artistic interest include Elche, the most oriental city of Europe. 


Six Weeks of Travel through Spain and North Africa under the 
leadership of native teachers and lecturers. Special guides appointed 
by the City Council and Royal Commissary of Tourists. 


Credits received in this institution lead to the degrees of A.B., A.B. 
in Edec., and M.A. Diplomas will be conferred upon those completing 
the courses as outlined by the Spanish Department of Education and 
Fine Arts after having passed successfully the required examinations. 


Special Financial Facilities: For teachers of limited means, special 
arrangements can be made for the payment of fees, provided such 
arrangements are made before January the 10th of each year. 


jon, write to 
Jose Llorens, 
W. M. College, Tehone Park Washington, D.C. 
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For Your First Year Spanish Classes 


Lecturas Elementales 
Con Ejercicios 


By MAX A. LURIA 
Head of the Department of Spanish 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 


Price: $1.20 


The variety of material included in the book will recommend it to 
teachers and pupils. Short, interesting stories, dialogues, games, pro- 
verbs, poems, songs, and Spanish club meeting programs, including all 
these activities, combine to enlist the pupil’s interest and help him to use 
as much as possible the language he is learning. 


Through the device of presenting the same material in different 
ways—first in prose, which is worked over by abundant and varied 
exercises—then in dramatic form—thoroughness and real progress are 
insured. 


In the general arrangement of the text, the principles of supervised 
study, as well as the technique of the socialized recitation have been 
followed, 


Special attention has been given to verb forms, and verb drill is 
contained in almost every exercise. 


Frequent exercises on word study, vocabulary reviews the words of 
which are found in the standard vocabulary devised by the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Education, and constant em- 
phasis on the acquisition of idioms make the book particularly effective. 


A first year reader of unusual interest and practical value. 


Write for 
Descriptive Spanish Catalogue 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


The 
Gregg Modern Language Series 


Commercial French 


La Correspondance Elémentaire, by d’Arlon and Gielly............... $ 88 


Spanish Readers 
Las Tres Américas (Galeno Natural Method, Book III), by 


Galeno ... ; 1.50 
Cuba y los Cubanos, by Mapes and de Velasco 1.00 
Gonzales, Smith y Compajiia, by Mercado and Costa.................... 52 


Spanish Composition 


Negocios con la América Espafiola, by Harrison 88 


Commercial Spanish 


Manual de Correspondencia Commercial, by Mercado.................... 88 

Taquigrafia Gregg. An adaptation of Gregg Shorthand to the 
Spanish language, by Gregg... 1.50 

Ejercicios Progresivos en la Taquigrafia Gregg, by Gregg............ 50 


Conversational Spanish 


Galeno Natural Method, Book I, by Galeno 1.80 

Galeno Natural Method, Book II, by Galeno 2.00 

Las Tres Américas (Galeno Natural Method, Book III), by 
Galeno 1.50 


Language Charts 
Galeno Natural Method Charts. For use with any language 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Send for samples and descriptive circulars 


New York’ Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


§ 
te 
...:.. 12.00 
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BRENTANQOSS, Inc. 


5th Ave. and 27th St., 
Chicago New York Washington, D. C. 


PIS 


José Maria Sbarbi 


Diccionario de Refranes, Adagios, Proverbios, Modis- 
mos, Locuciones y Frases Proverbiales de la Lengua 
Espaiiola. 


Obra ordenada, corregida y publicada bajo la 
direcci6n de Manuel José Garcia. 


Precio de la obra completa 2 vols: 8 dollars. 


Luis Esteso y Lopez de Haro 


Teatro Facil. Diez y seis sainetes, comedias y 
juguetes Coémicos. Precio: 0.40. 


Eduardo Marquina 
y Luis Fernandez Ardavin 


Rosa de Francia: Juego de comedia en tres actos y en 
verso. Precio: $1.00. 


Catalogue of Spanish and Spanish-American 
Literature sent free upon request. 
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IT COSTS NOTHING 
to convince yourself that the 


STUDENT RECORDS FOR SPANISH 


Conserve both time and energy for the teacher 


The only phonograph records correlated with usual class room 
instruction and adapted to standard text books. Based on Hills 
and Ford Spanish Grammars, D. C. Heath & Co.; spoken by 
Sr. Emilio Agramonte of Columbia University. Presenting cor- 
rect phonetic reproduction of paradigms, phrases, vocabularies 
and sentences found in every lesson covered in first year work. 
A recording for each lesson; may be used on any phonograph. 


Approved and used by many leading colleges and high schools 
Price: 15 double face records, full year’s work $25, including album, 
at Lakewood, N. J. SHIPPED SUBJECT TO 10 DAYS’ 

APPROVAL. 
Spanish Department 
STUDENT EDUCATIONAL RECORDS, INC. 
Lakewood, N. J. 
Records may be heard at any office of D. C. Heath & Co. 


HE alert teacher who uses EL ECO does so because 
it keeps the student informed about the life and 
affairs of the Spanish-speaking peoples; because it 
gives the student present-day Spanish to read that 

is taken from the very sources of the written language of 
to-day—current newspapers and magazines of those Spanish- 
speaking countries; because it gives the student an infinite 
number of topics for discussion and composition that are re- 
moved from the class-room; because it stimulates an interest 
on the part of the student to do independent reading. 


The Spanish word and idiom list supplements will be re- 
nublished this Fall as a service to the readers of EL ECO. 


The present year is the fourth of publication. Thousands 
of college and high school students are using EL ECO reg- 
ularly, and subscriptions may begin at any time. The low 
rates for bulk subscriptions will be sent on application. 


El Eco - Garden City - New York 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Publishers 
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PUBLICACIONES 
DE LA REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA 


VOLOMENS PUBLICADOS: 


I.— INTRODUCCION AL ESTUDIO DE LA LINGUISTICA ROMANCE, 
POR W. MEYER-LUBKE. — TRADUCCION DE A, CAsTRO. —- Un vol. en 8.° de 370 pags.; 
encuadernado en tela, 8 ptas. 


Esta obra del eminente profesor Meyer-Libke, reconocido en todo el mundo 
como la primera autoridad en el campo de la filologia romanica, trata de las 
cuestiones de mas actual interés dentro de la lingiiistica romance. 


IIl.— ANTOLOGIA DE PROSISTAS CASTELLANOS, por rk. MENENDEZ 
PipAL. — Un vol. en 8.° de 384 pags.; en rustica, 6 ptas.; en tela, 8 petas. 


Ofrece este libro una abundante coleccién de trozos selectos sacados de los 
autores que con mas arte presentan los rasgos caracteristicos de nuestro genio 
literario, desde la prosa del Rey Sabio hasta los escritores del siglo x1x. 


IlIl.— MANUAL DE PRONUNCIACION ESPANOLA, por fT. NAVARRO 
tomAs. — Un vol. en 8.° de 240 pags., 61 figs.; en rustica, 5 ptas.; en tela, 7 ptas. 


Describese por primera vez en esta obra la pronunciacién espafiola segin el 
habla corriente en Castilla entre las personas instruidas, yendo indicados junto a 
cada forma correcta sus principales variantes dialectales y los defectos fonéticos 
mas comunes en que los extranjeros suelen incurrir al aprender el espajiol. 


IV. — LA VERSIFICACION IRREGULAR EN LA POESIA CASTELLANA, 
POR PEDRO HENRIguEz UrENA.— Un vol. en8.° de vi11-338 pags.; en rustica, 7 
ptas.; en tela, 9 ptas. 


Esta vasta materia, hasta hoy tan desatendida, aparece en el presente libro 
tratada en su conjunto a través de las mas varias épocas de la poesia castellana, 
desde sus primeras manifestaciones medievales hasta la lirica de las zarzuelas y 
del género chico y hasta la revolucién contemporanea iniciada por Rubén Dario. 


V.— LA ORACION Y SUS PARTES, por rovotro Lenz. — Un vol. en 8.° de 
xx-545 paginas; en rustica, 10 ptas.; en tela, 12 ptas. 


Es esencialmente este libro un tratado de gramatica general en que el autor ha 
procurado precisar y renovar, sobre todo, el concepto de las partes de la oracién, 
estudiando el valor sintactico de cada una y poniendo por primera vez en conexién 
los estudios de psicologia lingiiistica con los de la lengua espafiola. 


VI. — PALEOGRAFIA ESPANOLA, con una introduccién sobre la paleografia 
latina,.por Zacarias Garcia Villada, S. I.—I, Texto: un vol. en 8.° con vi1-371 
pags. y 29 grabs. II, Album: un vol. en fol. apaisado, con 67 laminas y 116 
facsimiles. Ambos volimenes, encuadernados en tela, 35 ptas. 


Desde 1881 y 1889 en que aparecieron la Paleografia y la Diplomdtica de 
Mujfioz Rivero no se habia publicado libro ninguno de conjunto que pudiera servir 
de guia en la ensefianza de las universidades y en el trabajo de los archivos sobre 
esta materia. La presente obra viene a llenar este vacio explicando metédicamente 
la evolucién de nuestra escritura desde la época romana hasta el siglo xvir y 
dando ademas en la introduccién una clara resefia de la paleografia latina como 
precedente de la espafiola. 


Maprip. — Imprenta de los Sucesores de Hernando, Quintana, 33. 


A Page from Our Correspondents 


CRAWFORD’S TEMAS ESPANOLES 


“Tt is an improvement upon the Spanish Composition by 
the same author, which is high praise, for I have been 
unable to find a better book in Spanish composition than 
that one. With the two to use alternately, I consider that 
my problems for second year classes are all solved.” 


WILKINS’ FIRST SPANISH BOOK 


“The author has made a careful selection of the lessons, 
and they have been placed both in psychological and peda- 
gogical order. The reading matter is well adapted and 
will in short time form a good vocabulary.” 


“In the choice and arrangement of material and in the 
excellent handling of grammatical drills—I refer espe- 
cially to the exercises at the end of each reading lesson— 
the book, in my opinion, surpasses all other Spanish be- 
ginners’ texts that I have so far seen.” 


“There is something to do and something to say every 
minute in the class when Wilkins’ book is on the desk. 
Then, too, a good, everyday, practical vocabulary is given 
at the very beginning.” 


WILKINS’ SPANISH REFERENCE GRAMMAR 


“Tt is an excellent book,—the principles of grammar are 
briefly but clearly expressed and it is complete enough to 
serve its purpose fully. It is a grammar I should like to 
see in the hands of my third and fourth year pupils, who 
have reached the point where a reference grammar would 
be more useful than the regular grammar used in the first 
two years.” 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Teachers of Spanish Wanted 


We maintain a separate department for teachers of Spanish, and 
place such teachers in the best schools in all parts of the country. Not 
an ordinary agency. Membership is restricted to college graduates. 
Half of the state universities have selected our candidates. If you 
want a teacher or a better position, write for full information. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL BURFAU 


Middlebury College School 
of Spanish 


J. Moreno Lacatte, Dean 


The session of 1923 was attended by ninety-two students, 
representing twenty different states, fifty-one American Col- 
leges and Universities, and nine Normal Schools. Seventy- 
three of the ninety-two students, or 80%, held college degrees. 
The session of 1924 will be held from July 4 to Avzust 21, 


inclusive. 


Epw. D. Director 


16th Summer Session, Middlebury, Vt. 


SPANISH 


ITS VALUE AND PLACE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
A Symposium of Authoritative Opinion 
Issued by the Committee on Information of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. 
The price of the booklet is 40 cents a single copy; FOUR COPIES 
for $1.00, including envelopes for remailing. 
The order may accompany the remittance of dues for year 1924. 


Orders should be sent to Alfred Coester, Stanford University, 
California. 


LA PRENSA 


is actively coéperating with THE PAN-AMERICAN 
SOCIETY, THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH, THE INSTITUTO 
DE LAS ESPANAS, and other organizations in pro- 
moting the study of Spanish in the United States. 


To acquaint yourself with the cultural and commercial 
life of SPAIN and SPANISH-AMERICAN COUN- 
TRIES, nothing will help you better than to read 
LA PRENSA, a Spanish daily newspaper published 
in New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


3 months 6months One year 
Daily (except Sunday)............... $3.00 $5.00 $9.00 
Series A or B (3 issues).......... 1.50 2.75 5.00 
Series C (Saturday only).......... . 2.50 


Bulk: 24 cents a copy. 


Page 4—Our section “El Eco de las Aulas” is divided into two series: 
Series A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, with Spanish 
and English text for beginners. 


Series B—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, Classical litera- 
ture in Spanish for more advanced students. 


BULK: Teachers or students of Spanish who pre- 
fer to buy LA PRENSA, for class work once or 
twice a week, may buy it in bulk at 

2% Cents a Copy 
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FOR BEGINNERS 


A First Spanish Reader 


By E. W. Roesser, Ph.D., and A-rrep Remy, A.M., of the High School 
of Commerce, New York, N. Y. Illustrated; 248 pages. Price, $1.00. 
A reader that can be put almost at once into the hands of 
beginners. Its material is so varied, so fresh and live that the 
book compels and holds the interest of the pupil. Only the pres- 


ent tense has been used in the first twenty-three selections. Span- 
ish customs, business and social, Spanish songs, fables, anecdotes 
make the book delightful to teach. 


Beginning Spanish 
By Avuretio M. Espinosa, Ph.D., of the Department of Romanic Lan- 
guages, Stanford University, and Cirrrorpv G. ALLEN, Docteur 
de Il’ Universite de Paris, 367 pages. Price, $1.32. 

A thorough, easy, Spanish course written in Spanish. The 
instruction is based on the direct method. The early study of the 
verb enables the pupil to use complete sentences in Spanish from 
the very first lesson. The book gives thorough fundamental gram- 
mar work, yet its varied Lecturas, Traducciones, and Conver- 
saciones add life and interest to the study of first-year Spanish. 


Lecturas para Principiantes 


By Mepora Loomis Ray, Chairman of the Spanish Department, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, New York. Illustrated; 
175 pages. Price, 92 cents. 

The home and school life of a boy and girl, their travels 
with a devoted uncle, their letters from him when he goes to 
South America—all this provides not only entertaining reading 
but also a very practical vocabulary. After every lesson there is 
a review of troublesome points of grammar. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


CONTENTS 


LATIN AS A BASIS FOR THE STUDY OF 


SPA Gwladys L. Williams 335 
FoRMAL AND INFORMAL COMPOSITION.......... George Irving Dale 348 
Maprip Como Centro ArRTISTICO........ Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. 356 
BLasco IBANEZ AND Catherine Reding 365 
Way Ex Gran Galeoto?...................2.-.----- Paul Patrick Rogers 372 
SEVILLE AND HER UNIVERSITV..................-.-- Mary Weld Coates 378 
THE WRITTEN ASSIGNMENT IN 

Gino V. M. de Solenni 388 
HIsToRIA DE UN SONETO CUBANO.................-.- Antonio J. Rubio 391 
Ext DuopEcimo Curso DE VERANO PARA 

393 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS..........---0....--<.2000020000--0 399 
OBITUARIES: PROFESSOR VENTURA FUENTES............-....-......-...-. 400 

ESTANISLAO SEVERO 
Sturgis E. Leavitt 401 


Hispania, a journal devoted to the interests of Teachers of Spanish, is published by 
Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH in the months of February, March, 
May, October, November, and December, at Stanford University, California. All teachers 
of Spanish and all those interested in the teaching of Spanish are eligible to membership 
in the Association. Subscription to Hispania, including membership in the Association, 
is $2.00 yearly for the United States, $2.40 for foreign countries; single copies, 50 cents. 


Applications for membership should be addressed to Alfred Coester, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, Stanford University, Cal., U. S. A. Information about 
changes of address and complaints about the receipt of Hispanza should be also addressed 
to the Secretary-Treasurer. Communications relative to advertising in Hispania and all 
advertising matter should be addressed to Erwin W. Roessler, The Advertising Manager, 
155 West 65th St., New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Communications to the editors and manuscripts for publication should be addressed to 
the Editor of Hispania, Stanford University, Cal., U. S. A. 


Hispania hopes to make its bibliographical section of real service to teachers of 
Spanish. To that end publishers are invited to send in copies of all books that may be of 
interest to teachers of Spanish. 

Scholarly works and those of a purely literary or historical nature, for book-notice or 
review should be sent to John D. Fitz-Gerald of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., U. S. A. 

Grammars, composition books, readers, and other textbooks for book-notice or review 
should be sent to Michael S. Donlan, High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

Bibliographical synopses of the contents of leading pedagogical journals will also appear 
regularly. Editors of journals desiring to exchange with Hispania should communicate 
with William S. Hendrix, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio., U. S. A. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS 


Juan C. CepriAn ArcHer M. HuntIncTon 
San Francisco, Cal. New York City, N. Y. 
OFFICERS 
PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


First—Lawrence A. Witkins (1921-1923) Dir. Mod. Langs., New York, N.Y. 

Second—ExijJaw C. (1923-24) University of California 

Third—Grace E. Darton (1923).......... Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


ABOVE OFFICERS AND 


Maupe R. Bascock (1923-24) .................. Dunkirk High School, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
EpitH JOHNSON (1921-23) University of Southern California 


GuILLERMO A. SHERWELL (1921-23) 2002.n.n.n..-cncecceeececeeceeeneeeeses Washington, D. C. 


HISPANIA EDITORIAL STAFF 


EDITOR 
AvurRELIO M. Esprnosa (1921-23) Stanford University 
CONSULTING EDITORS 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
ALFRED COESTER (1923-1925) Stanford University 
Georce I. Dare (1923-1925) University, St. Louis 
Micwaet S. Dontan (1921-23).....................- High School of Commerce, Boston 
Henry Grattan Doyie George Washington University 
Gracia FerNANDEz ve Arras (1922-24)....New Utrecht H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wuuiam S. (1921-23) Ohio State University, Columbus 
Cartes A. TurRRELL (1922-24) University of Arizona, Tucson 
Georce W. Umpnrey (1922-24) University of Washington 
M. Vottmer (1921-23) Junior College, El Paso, Texas 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Erwin W. Roesster (1921-23) ....High School of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 


C. Scorr Wittiams (1923)......Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE HISPANIC SERIES 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD 


Books by 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


Director of Modern Languages in New 
York City High Schools 


Spanish in the High Schools. 
A Handbook of Methods, with Special Reference to the 


Junior High School. Bibliographies and other aids for the 
teacher. x+283 pages. 


An authoritative and masterly discussion of the teaching of 
Spanish. Every teacher of Spanish will find in this book a wealth 
of helpful information, suggestions, and directions. 

There isn’t a dull page in the book. But the enthusiasm of 
the book does not blind us to the substantial background of f 
experience, and pedagogic principles. It is convincing 
thought-provoking as well as brilliant. 


Elementary Spanish Prose Book. 
Vocabulary. Maps. Illustrated. xiv+482 pages. 


This book is intended for the first or second year of the study 
of Spanish. It aims to develop in the student the ability both to 
speak and to write readily and correctly in the vocabulary of 
everyday interests of home life and travel, and to this end it con- 
tains a great amount of material to be rendered in simple Spanish. 
This material is given in the form of conversations, narratives, 
and letters, since these are the practical uses to which the student 
will want to put his knowledge of the language. 

The vocabulary carries an unusual feature in that it combines — 
in a single alphabet the Spanish-English and the English-Spanish, 
thus strengthening the relation between the English word that is 
known and the Spanish word that is to be learned. 


Unit Passages for Translation. Paper. 26 pages. 

The passages, each one complete in itself, are written in 
simple lish that lends itself readily to translation into idiomatic 
Spanish. Unlike most books of this nature, its vocabulary is re- 
stricted to words of everyday usage. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 


Available for the Second Term 


HISTORIA DE ESPANA 


By Professor M. Romera-NAvARRO 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Thirty-one chapters — Copiously illustrated. 


1. The importance, for Americans, of the story of a 
country which not only colonized more than half of 
the Western World, but at one time or other held 
dominion over more than half of the present terri- 
tory of the United States, needs little reiteration. 


2. No course of studies in Spanish can be called well- 
rounded without a full appreciation of the debt 
which the Western Hemisphere owes to Iberian 
civilization, or of the methods by which that civi- 
lization was communicated to the New World. 

3. Historia de Espafia is an important contribution to 
an adequate comprehension of this Iberian back- 
ground. 

4. It gives a simple, lucid, straightforward account of 
the development of Spanish civilization—political, 
literary, scientific, and artistic—from the earliest 
times until the present. 

5. The book is a conspicuous example of judicious 
concentration for revealing the Spanish viewpoint 
and ideal in politics, religion, colonization, and 
general progress. 


. D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York CHICAGO LonDoNn 
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